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Evening, —  The  Parlour, 

Editor,  Dr  Snap,  Alfred. 

Ed,  Does  the  artist  favour  us  with  his  company  to¬ 
night  ? 

Alf,  The  artist  is  a-missing.  We  left  the  Theatre  on 
Saturday  night  together.  It  was  beginning  to  rain  ;  never¬ 
theless  we  counted  on  being  able  to  reach  his  domicile, 
where  a  blazing  fire  and  a  comfortable  tumbler  of  brandy 
and  water  awaited  us,  before  the  storm  attained  its  full 
strength.  But,  just  as  we  were  half-way  across  St  An¬ 
drew’s  Square,  down  it  came,  large,  close,  heavy  drops, 
like  a  thunder-plump.  The  wind  ai’ose  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  and  I  was  as  effectually  blinded  as  if  the  cataract 
of  Niagara  had  dashed  in  my  face.  A  moment’s  inter¬ 
mission  allowed  me  to  see  a  shop-door.  I  sprung  up  the 
steps,  and  squeezed  myself  into  the  shallow  recess.  When 
I  recovered  breath  and  recollection,  the  scene  was  dreadful. 
The  skies  black  above — Melville’s  Monument  fitfully  seen 
by  the  intermitting  glare  of  the  lamps — their  posts  bend¬ 
ing  before  the  blast — huge  drops  dancing  to  the  earth — 
a  sheet  of  white  foam  lashed  up  by  the  encountering 
winds — a  few  individuals  wrapped  in  cloaks  drifting,  like 
helmless  vessels,  into  utter  darkness.  I  had  escaped,  but 
nay  unhappy  companion  was  torn  away,  and  I  have  not 
since,  seen  or  heard  of  him. 

Ed,  Our  Edinburgh  winds  are  no  jokers. 

Alf.  I  have  often  thought,  that  the  consciousness  of 
the  storm  that  howls  without  gives  an  additional  zest  to 
our  most  brilliant  parties.  It  forms  a  splendid  contrast, 
standing  ankle-deep  in  a  gorgeous  Turkey  carpet,  looking 
through  a  long  suite  of  apartments  at  the  glare  of  the  gas, 
tempered  by  the  frosted  globes  surrounding  it,  iliuging 
down  its  mild  light  on  beautiful  figures  circling  in  the 
mazy  waltz,  or  standing  apart  in  some  dim  corner  in  de¬ 
licious  murmuring  under-toned  talk — or  listening  to  the 
wild  notes  of  the  liarp,  and  admiring  the  well-turned 
neck,  rounded  arm,  and  taper  fingers  of  the  performer — 
to  picture  ourselves  stuck  into  snow-boots,  and  enveloped 
iu  the  huge  folds  of  our  Carbonaris,  wading  to  the  waist 
through  the  snow,  the  wind  bearing  the  huge  iiakes  full 
HI  our  faces,  or,  if  we  chance  to  be  be-spectacled,  causing 
them  to  collect  hi  huge  wreaths  behind  the  glasses. 

Ed.  There  certainly  is  a  chivalrous  spirit,  a  remnant 
of  the  olden  time,  in  that  daring  evinced  hy  our  ladies, 
who,  when  the  fierce  blasts  render  it  impossible  for 
coaches  to  keep  the  streets,  proceed  to  their  parties  in  se¬ 
dans,  with  two  hearers  at  each  pole,  and  seven  men  on 
each  side  to  steady  the  tenement  and  prevent  it  from 
overturning,  while  all  around,  slates,  cans,  and  old  wives, 
precipitated  from  the  roofs  and  chimney-tops,  are  heard 
in  continuous  unintermitting  crashes. 

Alf  There  won’t  be  much  of  these  gay  doings  this 
Winter.  The  cholera - 

Ed,  Bird  of  ill-oraeu!  cease  thy  croaking.  Dost  think 


“  plague,  pestilence,  or  famine,  battle,  murder,  or  sudden 
death,”  can  stop  the  festivities  of  the  gay  and  thoughtless? 
Boccacio’s  heroes  and  heroines  -  crowned  the  wine-cup 
within  a  stone-throw  of  their  desolated  homes.  Wilson’s 
gay  revellers  spread  their  banquet  amid  streets  of  the  un¬ 
sheeted  dead.  In  Paris,  they  waded  to  their  luxurious 
salons  ankle-deep  in  the  blood  that  had  streamed  since 
morning  from  the  guillotine.  It  is  a  fearful  trait  of 
humanity,  that  our  mad-mirth  grows  more  daring  and 
reckless,  in  proportion  as  pain,  misery,  and  death  ring  us 
threateningly  round.  Still,  I  confess,  I  am  one  of  the 
unbelievers  as  to  the  powers  of  this  new  pestilence. 
What  think  you,'  Doctor? 

Snap.  (^Settling  his  neckcloth,  hy  inserting  his  middle 
finger  between  it  and  his  chin,  and  compressing  the  two 
neighbouring  digits  upon  their  companion,  and  giving  the 
ligature  a  tug  upwards.)  Why,  do  you  see.  Govern- 
inent,  ex  necessitate,  must  have  old  wives  for  their  medi¬ 
cal  advisers.  There  seems  a  law  of  nature  to  that  effect. 
At  least,  no  instance  has  yet  occurred  in  which  they 
were  not.  They  publish  a  set  of  quarantine  rules,  which 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  enforce.  Well !  we  are  told  the 
enemy  is  come — now,  you  mark  me — no  step  is  taken-— 
no  cordon  drawn  around  the  infected  district. 

Ed,  You  do  not  blame  them  for  that  ? 

Snap.  Ido.  If  they  believe  the  promulgation  of  their 
manifesto  to  have  been  right  and  proper,  they  ought  to 
make  some  effort  to  have  it  obtempered.  Either  they 
are  fools,  who  have  made  a  long  speech  which  they  now 
see  is  nonsense ;  or  they  are  careless  stewards,  who  give 
directions,  without  troubling  their  heads  whether  they 
be  executed  or  no. 

Ed.  But  what  is  your  opinion  ? 

Snap.  That  some  very  aggravated  cases  of  English 
cholera  have  appeared  at  Sunderland.  Gibson,  who  is  a 
man  of  sense,  has  sought  iu  vain  for  his  old  friend  of 
Hindostan. 

Ed.  Then  you  think  we  are  yet  safe  ? 

Snap.  From  infection— from  the  propagation  of  the 
disease  via  Sunderland.  There  is,  however,  every  pro¬ 
spect  of  having  a  nice  little  home-bred  specimen  in  most 
towns  of  England  and  Scotland  this  winter. 

Ed.  How  so  ? 

Snap.  Dirty  lodgings,  bad  clothing,  insufficient  feed¬ 
ing  among  the  working  classes.  The  Boards  of  Health 
now  forming  in  every  town,  if  they  have  the  sense  of 
Guinea-pigs,  may  do  much  good.  Imprimis,  let  them 
insist  upon  every  dirty  poor  man’s  house  being  cleaned 
and  fumigated.  I  am  loath  to  tear  asunder  the  ties  of 
friendship,  but  all  pigs  must  turn  out — they  must  be 
divorced  a  mensa  ft  toro.  Next,  let  a  distribuiioii  of 
clean,  coarse,  warm  wearing  apparel  he  made  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  Again,  establish  soup-kitchens 
in  every  parish.  Lastly,  patronise  schools  both  for 
children  and  adults.'  '  Feed  the  poor  well ;  teach  them 
to  keep  tbeu',fect  dry,  and  their  bowels  open,  and  to  fear 
i  God. 

Ed.  Your  plan  is  simple. 

I  Snap.  But  will  not  be  carried  into  effect.  Did  I  pre- 
I  scribe  a  sanatory  cordon,  all  would  he  hustle.  The 
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opportunity  of  display  would  set  every  one  on  the  alert. 
But  simple,  persevering,  unostentatious  benevolence - - 

Ed,  You  do  your  townsmen  less  than  justice,  Doctor ! 

Snap,  Justice  I  Have  they  done  me  justice  ? 

Ed,  That  is  a  painful  theme.  But  I  know  to  whom 
we  can  trust.  Set  on  Sir  John  Sinclair— there  is  a  man 
with  a  twenty  horse  power  of  benevolence  !  Call  to  our 
aid  the  leaders  of  the  Temperance  Society — it  is  their 
cause.  Stir  up  the  young  ladies  to  Bazaars.  Evoke 
every  passion, — pride,  vanity,  charity,  religion,  fear  ! 

Alf.  And  who  will  do  all  this  ? 

Ed,  We.  Agitation  is  not  our  forte — but  in  a  cause 
like  this  we  will  exert  ourselves.  We  know  that  we 
are  well  received  in  many  a  boudoir,  and  the  fair  inmates 
shall  have  neither  rest  nor  peace  till  they  do  our  behests. 
Nay — 

‘‘  At  their  chamber  doors 
We*ll  beat  the  drum,  till  it  cry  sleep  till  death.” 

Alf.  Brandy  is  up — owing  to  the  panic. 

Ed.  You  must  be  contented  to  eat  your  sandwiches 
to-night  without  mustard.  Jt  is  not  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money.  The  old  ladies  have  bought  it  up,  lest  they 
should  want  the  wherewithal  for  cataplasms. 

Snap,  The  churchmen,  of  course,  are  recommending 
their  usual  specific ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  as  efficacious  as  any  of  the  others. 

Ed,  I  understand  your  sneer ;  but  it  is  unworthy  of 
you.  Whatever  the  disease  may  prove  in  this  country — 
and  serious  fears  I  have  none — it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  has  trod,  noonday  and  night,  like  a  destroying  angel, 
through  Ilindostan,  Persia,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  It  now  hovers,  grim  as  death,  within  sight  of 
our  shores.  When  the  dread  thunder-cloud  is  louring 
over  us,  what  more  graceful  and  becoming  for  weak 
mortals  than  to  prostrate  themselves  before  that  Power 
who  alone  can  avert  it?  It  may  pass  away  innoxious — 
but  the  impression  left  upon  our  mind  will  not  die.  It 
may  burst— and  we  will  feel  all  the  better  prepared  to 
meet  it.  The  rulers  of  the  Episcopalian  church  have 
done  well  and  .wisely. 

Af.  Has  the  Kirk  followed  the  example  ? 

Ed,  Some  of  its  more  serious  clergy  have.  The 
Laodiceans  never  do  any  thing  that  goes  beyond  the 
common  routine.  And  were  the  propriety  suggested 
from  a  higher  quarter — Shade  of  John  Knox,  what  a 
bristling  and  faffing  there  would  be  1  The  Kirk  will  no  j 
more  pray  upon  compulsion  than  Palstaff  would  give  ! 
reasons — let  the  need  be  ever  so  urgent. 

Alf.  I  knew  a  worthy  clergyman — now,  alas  !  no  more  | 
—arrested  by  the  gallant  colonel  of  a  Yeomanry  troop,  to  j 
which  he  was  chaplain,  because  he  prayed  for  the  Queen. 
Would  the  same  measure  of  justice  be  meted  out  to  any 
who  refused  to  pray  against  cholera  ? 

Ed.  Alfred,  do  you  hear  the  door  bell  ? 

Alf,  A  ghost !  a  ghost ! 

Enter  the  Artist. 

Alf,  Stand  off! 

Ed.  Are  you  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Snap.  He  smells  of  the  churchyard  I 

Alf.  Of  that  you  ought  to  be  a  judge. 

Ed.  Are  you  still  in  the  body?  It  is  reported  that 
you  were  whirled  away  in  a  water-spout.  Alfred  swears 
he  has  heard  nothing  of  you  since  a  Scotch  Kuhleborii 
tore  you  from  liis  side. 

Art.  Likely  enough.  He  never  made  any  enquiry. 

Alf.  Tiiat  explanation  certainly  takes  away  from  the 
mystery  of  my  story,  and  in  so  far  spoils  it.  But  what 
became  of  you  ? 

Art.  All  I  recollect  is,  that  when  I  regained  my 
senses,  I  found  myself  thoroughly  drenched,  lying  at  the 
root  of  one  of  those  saplings  wdiich  are  one  day  to  form  a 
grove  for  the  wanderings  and  reveries  of  some  future 
Plato,  but  which  stand  at  present  like  so  many  walking- 
staves  stuck  in  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  washing-green. 


I  must  have  been  fairly  lifted  from  my  feet,  and  carried 
over  the  railing. 

Alf.  If  you  had  been  found  impaled  there  in  the 
morning !  But  whence  comest  thou  now  ? 

Art.  From  Paganini’s  concert.  Longshanks  induced 
me  to  accompany  him. 

Ed.  How  came  you  not  to  bring  him  along  with 
you  ? 

Art.  I  left  him  in  Hugh  Dixon’s,  laying  in  a  stock  of 
cigars.  From  that  he  was  going  to  the  Divan  to  play 
Dominoes,  or  to  the  Athenian. 

Alf,  I  thought  Cotton  had  been  your  man. 

Art,  He  is  mine.  But  there  is  something  so  bewitch¬ 
ing  about  Hughie,  that  he  catches  all  the  young  ones. 
He  never  exposes  a  box  of  cigars  for  sale  without 
smoking  one  or  two  himself,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
vouch  for  their  quality.  He  is  a  scientific  man  ;  and 
it  is  really  a  treat  to’ hear  him  talk  of  his  snuffs  and 
tobaccoes. 

Ed.  I  did  not  know  that  the  Signor  performed  to¬ 
night. 

Art.  Do  not  let  that  annoy  you,  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  seem  to  have  been  equally  in  the  dark.  Every 
person  almost  to  whom  I  spoke  seemed  to  have  taken  it 
into  his  wise  head  that  Nicolo  was  not  to  perform  till 
Wednesday.  The  consequence  was  a  very  thin  turn-out 
— not  above  three  hundred.  It  was  miserably  cold  in 
that  huge  empty  hall.  Here  you  saw  a  lady  closely 
wrapt  in  her  mantle.  Next  to  her  sat  one  who  had  been 
thoughtless  enough  to  bring  nothing  but  a  shawl,  striving 
to  make  its  narrow  breadth  cover  her  poor  chilly  red  arms 
— baring  her  wrist  as  fast  as  she  covered  her  elbow.  It 
reminded  me  of  my  own  scanty  blanket  in  the  Peninsu¬ 
lar  campaigns — my  feet  popping  out  when  I  strove  to 
tuck  it  round  my  neck.  Some  good,  however,  the  cold 
effected.  It  afforded  the  ladies  an  excuse  for  asking  their 
beaux  to  assist  them  in  casting  an  additional  fold  of  their 
boas  round  their  necks.  I  saw  this  office  more  than  once 
very  slowly  discharged,  and  yet  the  gentlemen  did  not 
seem  much  embarrassed,  nor  the  ladies  very  impatient. 

Alf.  But  the  concert. 

Art.  Finlay  Dun’s  most  strenuous  exertions  were  un¬ 
able  to  collect  a  sufficient  orchestra,  so  we  had  nothing 
but  the  lions  themselves.  La  Pietralia  was  in  excellent 
voice.  I  sometimes  am  conscious  of  a  want  of  volubi¬ 
lity  in  her  high  notes — but  at  times  again  there  is  a  tri¬ 
umphant  trumpet  tone  in  her  voice  that  fills  the  room, 
and  carries  me  beyond  myself.  Cianchettini — thank  my 
kind  stars  for  that — omitted  his  fantasia.  While  a  3Ir 
Louis  Ancot  favoured  us  with  some  “  Variations.”  Ilis 

performance,  as  S - ,  who  sat  near  me,  observed,  was 

excessively  like  a  musical  snuff-box.  But  Paganini  was 
himself — and  when  he  commenced,  cold  and  every  thing 
was  forgotten.  The  expression  of  his  music  is  varied  as 
it  is  powerful,  now  “  high  fantastical,”  now  stately  and 
impassioned — anon  “  like  woman  wailing  fur  her  demon 
lover.”  And  the  whole  is  uttered  in  notes  of  such  ex¬ 
quisite  purity  and  sweetness,  as  nothing  earthly  ever  before 
drew  from  an  instrument.  Strange,  that  a  concatenation 
of  horsehair,  rosin,  and  catgut,  should  be  susceptible  ol 
being  manufactured  into  such  music ! 

Ed.  Nothing — not  even  his  music — delights  me  more 
about  Paganini  than  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
Amidst  some  of  his  voluptuous  cadences,  I  have  seen  the 
lids  drop  heavily  over  his  eyes.  A  stately  measure  suc¬ 
ceeds,  and  he  looks  proudly  round.  A  high,  s(»lemn, 
religious  strain  brings  a  heavenly  expression  across  his 
countenance.  And  when  he  finishes  a  piece  with  two  or 
three  knowing  strums  from  his  finger  and  a  jerk  of  his 
bow,  he  looks  proudly  around,  triumphing  in  his  power. 
Even  in  the  laughing  delight  with  which  he  receives  the 
applause  of  the  auditors,  there  is  a  charm.  He  is  like  a 
bird  pouring  out  his  whole  soul — thought,  feeling,  and 
impulse— in  the  most  delicious  warblings — happy  h* 
feeling  of  his  own  power — transported  with  its  echo. 
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Art.  To  me  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  there  were  a 
want  of  repose  in  his  music.  It  is  too  brilliant — an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  simpler  passages  would  improve  it.  It  is  like 
an  over-sparkling  Hobbima,  with  light  flashing  from 
every  point — a  picture  of  a  bush  covered  with  rain-drops 
sparkling  in  the  sun.  Emerging  from  a  broad  mass  of 
shade  the  object  would  be  delicious — alone  it  is  too  much. 
Or,  it  is  like  Moore’s  poetry,  always  sparkling — over- 
brilhant. 

Alf.  What  say  you  to  the  simile  of  a  Chin-chin  ? 

Art.  A  what  ? 

Alf*  A  Chinese  prayer. 

Art.  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Alf*  A  Chinese  prayer  made  of  gunpowder.  Nay, 
‘‘  never  shake  thy  gory  locks  at  me.”  I  speak  sooth  and 
sad-brow.  The  prayers  offered  up  to  the  god  Joss  are  a 
kind  of  firework.  A  concatenation  of  inconceivably 
minute  crackers  formed  of  red  paper,  so  arranged  as  to 
bounce  off  successively,  all  stuck  together,  and  looking, 
for  any  thing,  like  a  bunch  of  coral.  Once  set  fire  to, 
it  keeps  sputtering  for  half  an  hour,  throwing  around  it 
minute  particles  of  paper  like  a  shower  of  snow. 

Ed.  I  cannot  allow  cither  the  serious  or  the  grotesque 
picture  to  represent  Paganini’s  play  fairly.  His  Prcg^ 
hiera,  from  Mose  in  EgittOj  is  simply  grand — one  of  the 
most  sublime  things  I  have  heard.  One  cannot  listen 
to  him  without  obtaining  a  new  store  of  ideas — the  true 
test  of  genius.  And  even  in  his  most  capricious  moods, 
he  is  never,  as  Moore  frequently  is,  merely  fanciful — there 
is  always  a  guiding  current  of  soul  and  sentiment. 

Art.  It  were  no  difficult  task  to  demonstrate  that  his 
fiddle  is  more  a  part  of  himself, — more  the  natural  organ 
for  expressing  his  feelings,  than  the  voice  of  many  a  highly- 
educated  songster. 

Alf.  If  you  are  for  the  metaphysical  world,  good¬ 
night  !  Pray,  right  reverend,  speaking  of  music,  how 
do  you  like  that  concert  now  performing  at  the  chimney- 
top? 

Ed.  Since  ever  I  can  remember,  it  has  been  one  of  my 
highest  delights— 

- seated  by  the  fireside. 

To  hear  the  wind  whistle  without.” 

In  all  situations,  but  chiefly  when  alone  and  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  has  an  unspeakable  charm  for  me.  There,  with 
the  windows  close-shuttered,  barred,  and  curtained, — the 
room  lit  up  by  a  blazing  fire  (no  candles), — my  feet  on 
the  fender,  I  have  listened  for  hours  to  the  autumnal 
blast,  alternately  whistling,  howling,  and  sobbing  round 
the  house,  as  if  clinging  to  the  walls,  snd  searching 
every  cranny  for  an  entrance.  Next  moment  it  comes 
hurling,  thumping,  and  thundering  round  the  chimney-  j 
head,  like  a  disappointed  giant,  seeking  to  wreak  his 
spite  by  swaying  it  as  Samson  did  the  temple-pillars  to 
and  fro  till  it  crashed  down.  Then  retiring  for  a  while, 
it  riots  and  rattles  amid  the  branches  of  the  leafless  trees, 
till  the  sound  is  as  of  a  thousand  chariots  hurrying  to 
the  battle. 

Alf,  What  say  you  to  its  town  effects — the  creaking,  | 
grunting,  whining  of  the  rusty  and  rheumatic  old  wife 
at  the  top  ? 

Art,  Stopping  his  fancy  in  mid-volley  !  That  *s  too 
bad. 

Alf  “  And  in  good  time  I  did  it” — for  here  comes  the 
sandwich  tray.  Mustard,  I  declare,  too,  notwithstanding 
his  gloomy  prophecy.  Cogniac  ?  Oh,  one  of  the  anti¬ 
cholera  specifics.  The  Temperance  Societies  will  find  a 
sturdy  disputant  opposed  to  their  water-drinking  system  , 
in  this  new  pestilence. 

Ed,  (^Drawing  in  his  chair.)  Ten  to  one  on  the  cholera,  i 
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Customs  of  the  Inhabitants^  and  Anecdotes  of  Distin¬ 
guished  Public  Characters.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  by 
a  German  Prince.  In  two  volumes  I2mo.  Pp.  358, 
304.  London.  Effingham  Wilson.  1832. 
Adventures  on  the  Columbia  River ;  including  the  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  Residence  of  Six  Years  on  the  Western  Side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  among  various  Tribes  of  In¬ 
dians,  hitherto  unknown  ;  together  with  a  Journey  across 
the  Continent,  By  Ross  Cox.  In  two 

volumes  8vo.  Pp.  368,  400.  London.  Colburn  and 
Bentley.  1831. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  re¬ 
specting  the  advantage  which  must  necessarily  accrue  to  the 
subjects  of  Ennui,  from  our  indicating,  by  a  separate  title, 
the  portion  of  our  Literary  Criticism  which  is  devoted  to 
reporting  the  progress  of  novel-writing.  The  repetition 
may  serve,  however,  as  an  introduction  to  our  expose  of 
reasons,  for  having  pursued  the  same  course  with  books  of 
travels.  They,  too,  are  in  general  of  vast  use  to  the  yawn¬ 
ing  many  who  feel  a  craving  for  innocent  excitement. 
They  are  more  rarely  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  serious 
study,  while  they  are  continually  had  recourse  to  for  the 
purpose  of  “  lifting  a  lame  dog  over  a  stile  ” — i.  e.  helping 
an  indolent  man  through  a  long  day.  Under  the  title 
of  ‘‘  The  Traveller,”  therefore,  we  shall  in  future  collect 
brief  notices  of  the  character  and  si)here  of  observation 
of  such  “  wanderers  through  many  lands”  as  give  their 
lucubrations  to  the  public,  illustrated  and  enlivened  by 
occasional  extracts. 

In  this  dance  of  landloupers,  (in  no  invidious  sense  do 
we  use  the  word,)  no  less  a  personage  than  a  Prince  leads 
off  the  first  couple.  While  it  is  amusing  to  listen  to  our 
own  countrymen’s  accounts  of  foreign  lands,  it  is  occa¬ 
sionally  no  less  so  to  lend  an  ear  to  what  foreigners  say 
of  us.  The  author  of  these  travels  in  England — whether 
prince  or  peasant — is  a  true  son  of  Berlin.  lie  is  alive 
to  all  impressions — to  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  to  the 
oddities  of  character.  He  is  at  once  sentimental  even  to 
softness,  and  fond  of  dwelling  upon  the  laughable  side  of 
objects.  He  is  a  devout  free-thinker,  and  an  aristocra- 
tical  liberal.  In  short,  he  is  the  very  type  of  his  most 
exquisite  townsfolk— with  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  bene¬ 
volence,  and  a  great  affectation  of  more— with  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  shrewdness,  and  great  pretensions  to  philo¬ 
sophy.  Although  we  should  be  rather  annoyed  to  think 
that  strangers  formed  their  opinions  of  us  upon  such  a 
model,  we  confess  that  we  have  been  highly  delighted 
with  his  sketches.  Erroneous,  caricatured,  they  occa¬ 
sionally  arc,  but  as  often  strikingly  just.  He  not  unfre- 
quently  hits  olF  the  ludicrous  in  our  manners  with  ex- 
<(uisite  felicity.  As  examples  of  his  shrewd  appreciation 
of  character  and  of  his  foppery,  we  lay  before  our  readers 
two  passages,  of  which  Lady  Morgan  is  the  heroine. 
The  first  is  analytical. 

I  declined  staying  to  dinner,  and  hastened  back  to 

town  to  call  on  I.ady  M - ,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of 

introduction,  and  who  had  already  sent  me  a  polite  invi¬ 
tation  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  accept.  I  was  very 
eager  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  woman  whom  I  rate 
so  highly  as  an  authoress.  I  found  her,  however,  very 
different  from  what  I  had  pictured  her  to  myself.  She 
is  a  little,  frivolous,  lively  woman,  apparently  between 
thirty  and  forty,  neither  pretty  nor  ugly,  but  by  no  means 
disposed  to  resign  all  claim  to  the  former,  and  with  really 
fine  and  expressive  eyes.  She  has  no  idea  of  mauvaise 
honte  or  embarrassment ;  her  manners  are  not  the  most 
refined,  and  affect  the  aisance  and  levity  of  the  fashionable 
world,  which,  however,  do  not  sit  calmly  naturally 
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upon  her.  She  has  the  English  weakness — that  of  talk-  Josephine^  who,  during  the  discussion  of  the  marriagp, 
ing  incessantly  of  fashionable  acquaintances,  and  trying  contract,  has  just  received  a  purse  behind  her  mistress’s 
to  pass  for  very  recherche,  to  a  degree  quite  unworthy  of  back,  takes  the  part  of  the  incensed  Irishman,  who  Mith 
a  woman  of  such  distinguished  talents ;  she  is  not  at  all  one  hand  holds  back  his  lady,  and  with  the  other  at 
aware  how  she  thus  underrates  herself.  length  throws  the  unfortunate  little  dog  out  at  the  door. 

“  She  is  not  difficult  to  know,  for,  with  more  vivacity  But,  alas !  at  this  very  moment,  the  captain  returns  to 
than  good  taste,  she  instantly  professes  perfect  openness,  bring  the  collar  which  he  had  forgotten,  and  Fidele 
and  especially  sets  forth  on  every  occasion  her  liberalism  jumps  into  his  arms.  The  terrified  women  take  to 
and  her  infidelity ;  the  latter  of  the  somewhat  obsolete  flight ;  the  men  measure  each  other  with  their  eves, 
school  of  Helvetlus  and  Condillac.  In  her  writings  slic  O’Connor  MacFarlane  utters  dreadful  menaces  ;  hut  the 
is  far  more  guttxled  and  dignified  than  in  her  con  versa-  captain  draws  his  sword,  and  Iiis  antagonist  jumps  out 
tion*.  The  satire  of  the  latter  is,  however,  not  less  biting  at  the  Avindow. — The  skeleton  is  meagre;  but  the  spirit 
and  dexterous  than  that  of  her  pen,  and  just  as  little  re-  humour,  and  Avit,  by  Avhich  it  was  filled  out,  rendered  it 
markable  for  a  conscientious  regal’d  to  truth.  You  may  extremely  entertaining.  The  imperfections  of  the  cos- 
think  that  with  all  these  elements,  two  hours  flew  rapidly  tume  made  it  only  more  piquant.  The  ladies,  for  instance, 
away.  I  had  eiithuslasiu  enough  to  be  able  to  utter  some  had  put  on  a  coat  and  AAmistcoat  over  their  oAvn  dresses, 
apropos  which  pleased  her,  and  she  treated  me  Avith  and  stuck  a  hat  on  their  heads ;  their  sAA^ords  were  riding, 
marked  attention  :  first,  because  I  happen  to  have  a  dis-  whips,  and  Fidele  a  muff.” 
tinguished  title ;  and,  secondly,  because  she  had  seen  my  rp.  ^  „  i.  .  ,  . , 

name  as  dancing  at  Almack's,  and  as  present  at  several  **  this 

PUB  of  the  great  leaders  of  ton-a  circumstance  which  'I'f  action  is  a  very  d.fl^.rent  character,  a«,l 

appeared  so  important  in  her  eyes,  that  she  repeatedly  observations  on  a  very  different  country  a.al 

recurred  to  it  ”  *  state  of  society.  Mr  Cox  is  a  genuine  John  Bull,  co- 


A  ^  _ _ _  makes  nis  obscr\^ations  on  a  very  uinerent  country  and 

appeared  so  important  m  her  eyes,  that  she  repeatedly  ixr  ^  •  t, 

recurred  to  it  ”  *  state  of  society.  Mr  Cox  is  a  genuine  John  Bull,  co- 

i  operating  with  Americans,  toAvards  whom  he  entertains 

^  ‘  The  next  is  narrati\'c.  ’  all  those  feelings  of  repulsion  that  are  undeniably  mutually 

.  T  j  a.  T  j  «  cu  I  1  •  ‘a  1  ,  indulged  by  the  utterly  illiterate  and  by  the  half-educated 

I  dined  at  I^ady  M  ■■■  s.  She  had  mvitcd  me  by  X  /•  tt  •  ‘.u  r 

^  ,  r  f  •  1  j  1  of  both  nations.  He  is  a  man  neither  of  much  research 

«  aote,  such  as  1  have  received  a  dozen,  ot  during  my  ,  .  u  b.  f  r  r.- 

^  ^  r  1  s.  •  X*  pretension,  but  he  can  see  Avhat  lies  before  his  nose, 

star  here  must  mention  them  as  characteristic,  for  i  ,  f  ,,  i  •  .  i  i  •  ,  tt  •  r  • 

T  ^  .  I  and  tell  a  plain  tale  plainly.  He  is  one  of  the  lew  Avnters 

,X  never  in  my  life  saw  worse  caligraphy  or  a  more  ne-  ,  ,  ..  .  ,  ,  i  .  .  i  , 


tween  the  line  of  CeAvis  and  Clarke's  travels,  and  the 
scenes  of  Franklin’s  and  Richardson’s  daring  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  In  describing  the  lawless  proceedings  of  the  agents 


never  in  my  life  saw  worse  caligraphy  or  a  more  ne-  ,  ,  ..  .  i  -xu  i  •  •  u  j 

-.  X  X  1  X-  1  A  y  rr>u  •  i?  xu  X  who  have  lurriishcd  us  Avith  plain,  unA^arnished,  and 

^gent  style  from  a  ladys  nen.  >  The  aim  ot  the  great  v  ^  b.  b.  xu  x  4*  u  t  x  -i 

^  x  £-x  therefore  trust  Avorthy  accounts  ot  such  Indian  tribes  as 

-ailthoreasiwas. manifest : — to  announce  the  most  perfect  1,  •  u-  tt  u  x  j  -xi 

X  ,  '  .  ,  X  x‘  <  u  1  »  •  xi-  •  i  nave  come  in  his  Avay.  He  has  presented  us  witnacor- 

,/doaoucuincB,  the  most  entire abandon,  m  the  affairs  .  ,  •  -x  i  i  *  a-  xu  x  x  r  -x  u*  i. 

^  -  j.  •  x  xi  X  1  1  •  o  -  rect  and  spirited  sketch  ot  the  state  ot  society  Av’hich 

of  ordinary  just^as  the  great  solo  dancers  in  Tans  j.  •  •  xi  x  -j  x  x  i*  x  •  x  j-  x  i 

bt  ^  ^  „  -xu  xu  •  x  X  1  •  xu  X  xu  obtains  in  that  Avide  tract  ot  country  intermediate  be- 

affect  to  walk  with  their  toes  turned  in,  that  they  may  ^  xu  i-  x-  t  •  ^  i  »  x  i  i  xi 

^  ^  ,  ,  ...  Ax  X  11  T  j  tween  the  line  ot  J^eAvis  and  Clarkes  tra\’els,  and  the 

not  betray  the  dancer  by-protession.  At  table  Lady  t'  i  t  »  j  i.  i  »  i  •  i 

n/r  -xi.  1-  -J  1  4  i*  •  •  xi  scenes  ot  r rankliii  s  and  Richardson  s  daring  and  sutter- 

M - ,  Avith  her  aide-de-camp  K.  Cl - ,  faisoient  les  .  i  i  -i .  xu  i  i  j*  ^xi. 

^  •  ji  •  ui*  ^  J  I*  tuf  " 1  A  1  •  .A ■  dcscrioiiiff  Iciwlcss  i)voct?0diD£s  oi  tnc  fluents 

frais  d  esprit  oblige.  ‘Mr  Shiel,  too,  appeared  in  the  xr  xu  x  i  tt  j  »  t>  X  •  u 

,  X  -  xj  11  i- xu  1 1  M'L  X  of  the  JNorth-vVest  and  Hudson  s  Bay  Companies,  he 

-  character  ofi an  agreeahlc  man  oi  the  Avorld.  Ihe  most  ,  x  a-  x  n  ^  x-  i  wx-  xu  x 

.  ^  J^xu  *■  XX*  X  V.  xx  has  most  enectually  deteiided  (it  that  were  now  neces- 

amusing  part  ot  the^  entertainment,  however,  aa'os  the  jxi?xtixxi  xj  lu  ixt^i 

_ ,  iT  T  J  XT  lu  ‘x  X  sary)  the  conduct  ot  the  late  talented  and  benevolent  Lari 

,acimg<ypf  nroverbsifby  Lady  M - and  her  sister,  who  J',,  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  x  i  x  xxi.ii 

.  ^  ^  ^  .  J  x:,  X  A  xx  ot  belkirk,  in  his  endeavour  to  plant  a  settled  colony  in 

both  extemporized  admirably  4n  French.  Among  others,  .  o  i.  i  i  • 

1  A  }  x*ii  these  regions,  huch  a  measure  alone  can  bring  their 

'  ^  ove  my  og,  as  o  ows  .  dai’ing  and  reckless  inhabitants  within  the  scope  of  law. 

.  a.  a  .peciuien  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  the 

Lady  C - ,  an  Irish  ‘  fortune-hunter :  her  eldest  daugh-  ,  ^  x  i  xu  r  n  •  -x  xi  i 

xxuT?  i.r  juu  xiT  x  reader  may  take  the  following  picture  ot  the  mode  m 

ter,  the  French  fcmme-de-chambre ;  the  youngest,  a  cap-  ,  .  ,  ^  ^  x*  •  i  i  xi^x 

teio  of  the  was,  a  lover  6f  the  lady.  Scene  the  first  transaetjons  are  cmT.ed  on  by  the 

'  -£l^ily  with  her  maid  at  her  toilet.  Confiden-  = 

tial  ad^cc  oT  Josephine,  in  the  coarse  of  which  she  be-  “  In  the  spring  of  1813,  before  the  dissolution  of  the 


agents  of  the  companies  Ave  have  named  above : 

“  In  the  spring  of  1813,  before  the  dissolution  of  the 


trays  TariousJaaghable  secrets  of  the  toilet.  Distress  of  Pacific  Fur  Company,  while  I  was  stationed  at  Spokan 


the  coquette  at  the  first  app<«rance  of  wrinkles.  Assu-  House  with  Mr  Clarke,  he  received  a  letter  from  31r 
ranees  cf  the  Abigail  that,  by  candle-light,  nobody  can  be  F'arnham,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  party  sent  to  the  Flat- 
handsomer.  As  a  proof’ of  this/  the  various  lovers  are  heads,  stating  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  FJat-head  port- 
adducedj  and*  love-affairs  of  former  ‘times  recapitulated,  age,  a  distance  of  seventy-two  miles  from  Spokan  Housp, 
•  La  comtesse  coiivient  de  ses  conquOtes,*  and  Avith  much  where  he  should  be  obliged  to  remain  a  few  days  to 
humour  draws  a  jiicture*  of  her  ^triumphs.  ‘  Chut!’  recruit  his  horses ;  that  his  trading  goods  Avere  exhausted, 
cries’  the  Avaiting^maid;^  ‘'j*fentTOds  le  capitaine.’  This  and  he  Avas  entirely  out  of  tobacco;  that  a  large  party ol’ 
personage,  an  exclusive,  enters  with  great  ‘  fracas,*  carry-  Flat-heads  were  following  them  with  a  quantity  ot 
ing  a  little  dog  finder  his  arm,  and  after  some  tender  valuable  skins;  that  his  rival,  Mr  McDonald,  was  also 
compliments  tells  her  that  he  is  obliged  to  join  his  regi-  unsupplied  Avith  tobacco  ;  that  AAdiicIie\’ei*  of  them  got 
metit,  afid  wishes  to  leave  her  his  little  Fidele,  that  the  the  first  supply  of  that  article  would,  by  treating  the 
fair  conhtess’ may  ncA'er  forget  to  remain  ‘  fidele’  to  Indians  to  a  grand  smoking-match,  succeed  in  getting 
hlna.  Burlesque  protestations,  sobs,  embraces,  farewells,  the  produce  of  their  hunt;  and  that,  in  order  to  attain 
Scarcely  is  the  captain  gone,  when  the  Irishman  appears  that  object,  it  Avas  absolutely  necessary  the  tobacco 
Avith  a  marrli^e-contmct  in  his  hand,  by  Avhich  the  required  should  be  Avith  him  that  night,  otherwise  the 
countess  Js  to  assign  over  her  whole  fortune  to  him.  Like  natives  would  all  go  over  in  a  body  to  Mr  McDonald, 
a  man  well  versed  in  womankind,  he  treats  her  some-  with  whom  they  had  been  longer  acquainted  than  Avith 
what  cavalierly,  though  Avith  a  display  of  passion,  so  that  him. 

after  a  feeble  defence  and  a  little  scene,  she  consents.  “It  was  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  when  tbi^* 
Meanwhile  the  Irishman  observes  the  little  dog,  and  asks  letter  reached  us,  and  Mr  Clarke  thought  it  impossible 
with  some  surprise  whose  it  is.  She  stammers  out  a  for  any  horse  to  go  a  distance  of  seventy-two  miles 
sort  of  apologetic  answer.  O’Connor  MacFarlane  now  during  the  remainder  of  that  day  :  at  all  events,  he  knew 
plays  the  part  of  the  infuriate  jealous  lo\w.  The  women  that  none  of  the  Company’s  horses  were  fit  for  such  a 
irainly  attempt  to  appease  him;  he  storms,  and  insists  on  task;  and  was  about  giving  up  the  idea  as  hopeless, 
the  instant  dismissal  of  the  Intruder*  The  countess  when  I  offered  to  undertake  it,  with  a  celebrated  horse 
xiiakea  aa  attempt  to  (hinti^-hut  all  is  in  vain ;  even  of  his  own,  called  ‘  Le  Eku^'  The  case  was  important : 
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a  blow  was  necessary  to  be  struck ;  and  although  he 
prized  the  horse  above  all  his  chattels  in  the  Indian 
conntry,  he  at  once  determined  to  sacrifice  his  private 
feelings  to  the  interests  of  the  company.  Two  men  were 
selected  to  accompany  me,  and  orders  were  given  to 
catch  ‘Xe  J3leu.*  lie  was  a  noble  animal,  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  hands  high,  seven  years  of  age, 
admirably  built,  and  derived  his  name  from  liis  colour, 
which  was  a  dappled  white  and  sky-blue.  He  was  also 
a  prime  racer,  and  had  beaten  all  competitors  on  the 
turf. 

“  Owing  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  catching  the  horses, 
we  did  not  start  till  twelve  o’clock.  I  remained  in 
company  with  the  men  for  the  first  two  hours  at  a  slight 
canter,  after  which  I  took  the  lead  in  a  hard  gallop,  and 
quickly  lost  sight  of  them.  I  followed  an  excellent 
-well-beaten  pathway  for  upwards  of  sixty  miles  through 
the  Pointed-heart  Plains;  but  late  in  the  evening  it 
brought  me  to  a  thick  wood,  tlirough  which  it  runs  for 
a  distance  of  ten  miles,  when  it  terminates  at  the  portage. 

“  Shortly  after  entering  the  wood,  night  overtook  me  ; 
and  I  several  times  lost  the  pathway,  which,  owing  to 
the  darkness,  and  a  quantity  of  fallen  trees  and  brush¬ 
wood,  became  extremely  intricate.  The  sagacity  of  my 
horse,  however,  extricated  me  from  these  vffnremens,  and 
a  little  after  eight  o’clock  I  emerged  from  the  forest,  and 
was  delighted  at  the  cheering  appearance  of  a  range  of 
fires  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Bleu^  which 
had  been  for  some  time  drooping,  on  seeing  the  light, 
knew  his  task  was  at  an  end,  and  galloped  up  in  fine 
style  to  Farnham’s  tent,  when  he  was  immediately  let 
loose  to  regale  himself  in  the  prairie. 

‘‘  I  had  brought  a  few  fathoms  of  thick  twist-tobacco 
with  me ;  on  learning  which  the  Indians  crowded  about 
us,  and  in  a  few  seconds  each  man’s  head  was  enveloped 
in  clouds  of  smoke.  They  promised  that  we  should 
have  all  their  skins;  but  in  order  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  we  requested  them  to  bring  their  respective 
packages  to  the  tent,  and  depr>sit  them  therein  until 
morning.  This  was  at  once  complied  with,  after  which 
the  smoking  recommenced.  About  two  hours  after,  two 
of  our  rivals  arrived  with  a  quantity  of  tobacco.  They 
had  started  from  Spokan  shortly  after  me,  hut  were 
never  able  to  overtake  the  gallant  J^leu.  They  were  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the  pathway 
through  the  wood  than  I  was;  and  if  their ‘horses  had 
been  equal  to  mine,  it  is  very  probable  the  result  would 
have  been  different.  They  were  much  chagrined  at  our 
success ;  aad  on  taxing  the  Indians  with  leaving  desertjcd 
them  for  strangers,  they  replied^  that  being  the  first;  to 
satisfy  their  hungry  cravings  for  tobacco,  they  could  do 
no  less  than  give  us  the  preference ;  but  added  that  they 
Would  punctually  pay  them  any  debts  which  they  had 
contracted  with  ^Vlr  McDonald,  w’hich  promise  they 
faithfully  kept.” 


ning  to  and  fro,  each  expecting  in  his’ turn  to  be  kidnap¬ 
ped  in  a  similar  mannei* ;  when,  at  length,  Baptiste  Le 
Blanc,  a  half-bred  hunter,  seized  his  gun,  and  was  In 
the  act  of  firing  at  the  bear,  but  was  stopped  by  some  of 
the  others,  who  told  him  he  would  inevitably  kill  their 
friend  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  then  placed. 
During  this  parley.  Bruin  relaxed  his  grip  of  the  captive, 
whom  he  kept  securely  under  him,  and  very  leisurely 
began  picking  the  bone  which  the  latter  had  dropped. 
Once  or  twdee  Louisson  attempted  to  escape,  which  only 
caused  the  bear  to  watch  him  more  closely  ;  but,  on  his 
making  another  attempt,  he  again  seized  Louisson  round 
the  w'aist,  and  commenced  giving  him  one  of  those  infer¬ 
nal  embraces  which  generally  end  in  death.  The  poor 
fellow  was  now  in  great  agony,  and  vented  the  most 
frightful  screams ;  and,  observing  Baptiste  with  his  gun 
ready,  anxiously  watching  a  safe  opportunity  to  fire,  he 
cried  out,  Tire!  tire!  nion  cher  frere,  si  tu  m'aimcs»  Tire^ 
pour  rumour  du  hon  JDicu  !  A  la  tUe  /  d  la  tele  !  This 
was  enough  for  Le  Blanc,  who  instantly  let  fly,  and  ’hit 
the  hear  over  the  right  temple.  He  fell,  and  at  the  same 
moment  dropped  Louisson  ;  but  he  gave  him  an  ugly 
scratch  w’ith  his  claws  across  the  face,  which  for  some 
time  afterwards  spoiled  his  beauty.  After  the  shot,  Le 
Blanc  darted  to  his  comrade’s  assistance,  and  with  his 
coutcau  de  chasse  <piickly  finished  the  sufferings  of  the 
man-stealer,  and  rescued  his  friend  from  impending  death ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  sci*atch, 
he  escaped  uninjured.  They  commenced  the  work  of  dis¬ 
section  with  right  good-will ;  but,  on  skinning  tho  bear, 
they  found  scarcely  any  meiTt  on  his  bones ;  in  fact,  the 
animal  had  been  famishing,  and,  in  a  fit  of  hungry  des¬ 
peration,  made  one  of  the  boldest  attempts  at  kidnapping 
ever  heard  of  in  the  legends  of  ursine  courage.” 


ANNUALS. 


The  Chameleon,  I^ondon  :  'Longman  and  Co.  Glas^ 

gow :  Atkinson  and  Co.  ‘  1832.^  ’  ’  '’‘q 

The  Keepsake,  for  1832.  Edited  ‘  by*  F/  M.  Reynolds* 

London.  Longman  and  Co.  “  ‘ 

T'he  Musical  J3ijou,for  1832.^  Edlhil  by  J.'  H.  Burney. 

London  :  Goulding  and '  D’Almalne.  Edinikufgh  : 

Alex.  Robertson.  ■  '  ’  *  »  >  y  ^ 

The  “  Chameleon,”  composed , and  .published  by, the 
author  and  publisher,  Thomas  ^  Atkinson.  (/“^iyVho  is 
Atkinson  V”— Not  to  know  him  <  argues  ^yourself  ua- 
known.*4  ‘‘  Wbat,  .is  Atkinson  a  query 

which,  SU:. Thomas ,^^rowii, said  brfm'c, us,. 

admit  of  a  wide  solution.”,  A  very  Chameleon  ijj  Tom. 
He  changes  his  character  with  .  his  locality,  .as  suits  his 
company— wit,  politician,  (t.c.  one  of  a  class  who  are 
proverbially  said  to  have  lost  their  wits,)  man  of  business, 
man  of  letters,  and  man  of  pleasure.  Art  satisfied, 
reader  ?  “  No.”  Then  take  this  additional — Tom  is  an 

ubiquitarian.  You  think  you  have  him  snug  behind 
his  counter  in  the  Trongate,  when,  taking  up  a  copy  of 
the  Dumfries  Couriei',  you  read  a  report  of  his  “  words 
that  burn”  (how  his  fluency  did  astonish  the  Dumfries- 
eans  !  Bailie  M^Minn  sat  aghast  to  heai*  himself  beat  at 
his  own  weapons ! )  delivered  at  some  public  dinner. 
You  are  still  poring  over  the  speech,  when  a  friend  taps 
you  on  the  shoulder  “  Just  arrived  from  Edinburgh— 
Atkinson  desires  his  love  to  you — supped, with  him  at 
The  Editor’s  last  night.”  .  Before  your  mouth  closes  at 
the  close  of  the  gape  of  wonderment  with  whi^h  ^you 
receive  this  announcement,  in  bounces  Tom  himself — 
“Ah,  my  dear  fellow — What  have  (you dinner? 
Hungry  as  a  hawk— Just  been  down M  the  regatta..  Do 
,  yon  understand  now— “  what  is  Atkinson  ?”  No  ?  Then 
he  is  a  clever,  enterprising,  v/arin-hearte^  jjulefatigablc 
fellow,  who  has  just  published  the  first  f^lasgqw  Annual, 
an  “  excellent  conceited”  book,  of  which  here  arc  two 
specimens ^one  in  verse  and  one  in  prose ; 


^V  hat  follows  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
clangers  to  which  travellers  iii  “  these  parts”  are  ex¬ 
posed. 


In  the  spring  of  this  year,  (IblG,)  Mr  McMillan  had 
^flspatched  ten  Canadians  in  a  canoe  down  the  Flathead 
River,  on  a  trading  excursion.  The  third  evening  after 
quitting  the  fort,  while  they  were  quietly  sitting  round 
bluing  fire  eating  a  hearty  dinner  of  deer,  a  large  half- 
Jamished  bear  cautiously  approached  the  group  from  be- 
mid  an  adjacent  tree  ;  and,  before  they  were  aware  of 
his  presence,  he  sprang  across  the  lire,  seized  one  of  the 
men  (who  had  a  well- furnished  bone  in  his  liaiid)  rouud 
fls  waist,  with  the  two  fore-paws,  and  ran  about  fifty 
>ard.s  with  him  on  his  hind-legs  before  he  stopped.  His 
ooinrades  were  so  thunderstruck  at  the  unexpected  ap¬ 
pearance  of  such  a  visitor,  and  his  sudden  retreat  with 
jmuvre  Louls'iou,  that  they  for  some  time  lost  all  presence 
^1  mind ;  and,  in  a  state  of  fear  and  coufusion,  were  run¬ 


-  v'... 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


SONNET  WRITTEN  AT  THE  BASE  OF  BENLOMOND. 

Monarch  of  many  mountains !  at  thy  feet 
A  lover  of  the  hills,  I  sit  me  down, 

To  gaze  upon  the  more  than  regal  crown 
Of  clouds  that  gird  thy  brow,  whose  very  frown 
Hath  in  it  less  of  terrible  than  sweet ! 

Mine  is  an  homage  not  the  less  complete 
That  1  do  not  with  incense  bid  thee  hail 
As  *  loftiest,  frowning  over  every  vale 
And  thus  the  height  of  many  another  cheat. 

No — for  thy  beauty  is  thy  noble  form  : 

Thy  perfect  station  in  its  pride  of  place 

And  front  serene— unscathed  by  many  a  storm  ! 
—And  thus  not  greatness — but  befitting  grace 
Shall  most  my  spirit  sway  to  men,  whate’er  their  race  ! 

INFLUENCE  OF  MEMORY. 

A  more  close  connexion,  than  many  will  allow,  I 
am  of  opinion,  subsists  between  memory  and  thought, 
recollection  and  conception.  After  the  lapse  of  a  period, 
varying  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  vigour  in 
the  mnemonic  powers  of  different  individuals,  the  ideas 
of  others  which  have  forcibly  impressed  us,  and  on  which 
we  have  meditated  often  and  deeply,  become  a  part  of 
our  own  mental  capital.  The  original  thought  is  lost 
sight  of  amid  the  long  train  of  reflections  to  which  it  has 
given  birth  ;  and  the  nucleus  is  hid  by  the  debris  of  asso¬ 
ciations  which  have  gathered  round  it.  This  view  may 
in'  some  degree  serve  to  shield  authors  from  the  charges 
of-  plagiarism  so  frequently  brought  against  them  by 
plodding  industry,  and  a  kind  of  book-worm  mediocrity 
that,  incapable  of  observing  the  mental  process  by  which 
the  position,  opinion,  or  phrase  that  their  research  ena¬ 
bles  them  to  detect  as  having  been  before  given  to  the 
world,  has  been  incorporated  and  insensibly  interwoven 
with  the  mind  of  its  modern  producer,  immediately  raise 
the  hue  and  cry  of  literary  theft,  and  endeavour  to  con¬ 
vict  the  hapless  writer  of  a  larceny  of  which  he  was 
equally  unconscious  and  incapable  ;  thus  leaving  authors 
and  readers  of  the  present  age  perpetually  to  lament  with 
the  Hibernian  *  candidate  for  poetic  fame,  ‘  That  these 
fellows,  the  ancients,  had  stolen  all  our  best  thoughts  !’  ” 

Like  true  Scots,  we  always  clap  our  countrymen  first  on 
the  back.  (  Vide  the  authentic  history  of  Richie  Moniplies.) 
We  now  turn  to  the  Keepsake.”  The  united  press  has 
declared  that  the  literary  merits  of  this  Annual  are  of  the 
lowest  class.  We  do  not  like  to  repeat  what  others  have 
said  before  us,  and  we  cannot  conscientiously  reverse  the 
sentence— cryo,  we  proceed  to  particulars.  Except  two 
pieces  of  poetry,  which  we  intend  to  quote,  we  find,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  saving  the  Ifon. 
Edward  Bootle  Wilbraham’s  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  He 
seems  to  have  gone  up  simply  that  he  might  afterwards 
be  able  to  boast  of  the  exploit.  He  is,  consequently,  very 
particular  in  warning  all  others  from  the  attempt.  He 

Bears,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne.’*  ' 

However,  he  generously  provides  a  succedaneum.  He  | 
advises  his  successor  to  mount  only  half-way,  and  thus  he 
will  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  who  mounted 
so  high,  with  a  predetermination  to  mount  no  higher. 

“  Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be,”  sings  Puck  ;  and, 
at  times,  we  feel  much  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  L. 
E.  L.  has  a  spirited  and  romantic  story— here  it  is. 

AN  EARLY  FASSAGE  IN  SIR  JOHN  FERROT’s  LIFE. 

“  There  is  a  very  curious  and  rare  biography  extant  of  this  ac. 
romplished  knight  and  courtier,  and  it  wasplaccd  in  my  hands  by 
Mr  Crofton  Croker,  who  thought  that  I  should  find  a  variety  of 
subjects  for  poetical  illustration  in  Sir  John  Perrot’s  adventurous 
and  romantic  rare<*r.  The  present  incident  he  especially  marked 
as  very  characteristic  of  the  picturesque  tone  of  tlie  ago.  To  Mr 
Croker  I  beg  to  inscribe  the  ballad,  and  trust  the  rest  m  its  readers 
Avid  partake  in  his  sympathy  for  the  memories  of  our  ancestors. 

‘‘  The  evening  tide  is  on  the  turn  ;  so  calm  the  waters  flow, 

There  seems  to  be  one  heaven  above,  another  heaven  below; 

f  More  correctly,  it  Avas  Donatus  the  grammarian  who  said 
this  j  perliaps  it  is  even  earlier  than  his  time. 


The  blue  skies  broken  by  white  clouds,  the  river  by  white 
foam. 

The  stars  reflect  themselves,  and  seem  to  have  another 
home. 

A  shade  upon  the  elements,  ’tis  of  a  gallant  bark, 

Her  stately  sides  fling  on  the  wave  an  outline  dim  and 
dark ; 

The  difference  this  by  things  of  earth,  and  things  of 
heaven  made, 

The  things  of  heaven  are  traced  in  light,  and  those  of 

I  earth  in  shade. 

“  Wrapt  in  his  cloak,  a  noble  knight  stept  to  and  fro  that 
deck. 

Revolving  all  those  gentler  thoughts  the  busier  day-hours 
check. 

A  thousand  sad  sweet  influences  in  truth  and  beauty  lie. 

Within  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  a  lone  starry  sky. 

‘‘  A  shower  of  glittering  sparkles  fell  from  off  the  dashing 
oar, 

As  a  little  boat  shot  rapidly  from  an  old  oak  on  shore  : 

His  eye  and  pulse  grew  quick,  the  knight’s,  his  heart  kept 
no  true  time 

In  its  unsteady  beating,  with  the  light  oars*  measured 
chime. 

“  ^  Thou  has  loiter’d— so,  in  sooth,  should  I— thine  errand 
be  thy  plea ; 

And  now  what  of  my  lady  bright,  what  guerdon  sent 
she  me  ? 

Or  sat  she  lonely  in  her  bower,  or  lovely  in  the  hall  ? 

How  look’d  she  when  she  took  my  gift  ?  sir  page,  now 
tell  me  all.*— 

“  ^  I  found  her  with  a  pallid  cheek,  and  with  a  drooping 
head, 

I  left  her,  and  the  summer  rose  wears  not  a  gladder  red ; 

And  she  murmur’d  something  like  the  tones  a  lute  has 
in  its  chords, 

So  very  sweet  the  whisper  was,  I  have  forgot  the  words.* 

“  ‘  A  health  to  thee,  my  lady  love,  a  health  in  Spanish 
wine. 

To-night  I’ll  pledge  no  other  health,  I’ll  name  no  name 
but  thine.* 

The  young  page  hid  his  laugh,  then  dropp’d  in  reverence 
on  his  knee 

‘  In  sooth,  good  master,  that  I  think  to-night  may 
scarcely  be. 

“  ‘  While  kneeling  at  your  lady’s  feet  another  dame  past 
hy. 

The  lion  in  her  haughty  step,  the  eagle  in  her  eye. 

“  And  doth  the  good  knight  barter  gezus  ?  God’s  truths 
we’ll  do  the  same.” 

A  pleasant  meaning  lit  the  smile,  that  to  her  proud  eyes 
came. 

She  took  the  fairest  of  the  gems  upon  her  glittering 
hand. 

With  her  own  fingers  fasten’d  it  upott  silken  band, 

And  held  it  to  the  lamp,  then  said,  Like  this  stones 
spotless  fiame. 

So  tell  your  master  that  I  hold  his  high  and  knightly 
fame.”  * 

*  Low  on  his  bended  knee,  the  knight  re  celved  that  pre¬ 
cious  stone, 

And  bold  and  proud  the  spirit  now  that  in  his  dark  ej  cs 
shone ;  - 

‘  Up  from  your  sleep,  my  mariners,,  for  the  break  o 
day, 

And  even  now  the  stars  are  paV?  t  .must  he  nu  es 
away.  ’ 
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“  The  spray  fell  from  the  oars  in  showers,  as  in  some 
fairy  hall 

They  say  in  melting  diamonds  the  charmed  fountains 
fall; 

And  though,  as  set  the  weary  stars,  the  darker  grew  the 
night, 

Yet  far  behind  the  vessel  left  a  track  of  silver  light. 

They  saw  again  that  self-same  shore  which  they  that 
morn  had  pass'd. 

On  which  they’d  look’d  as  those  who  know  such  look  may 
be  the  last : 

Then  out  he  spoke,  the  helmsman  old  : — ‘  I  marvel  we 
should  go 

Just  like  a  lady’s  messenger  on  the  same  path  to  and  fro.’ 
‘‘  *  And  ’tis  to  see  a  lady’s  face  this  homeward  task  we 

ply— 

I  wot  the  proudest  of  us  all  were  proud  to  catch  her  eye. 
A  royal  gift  our  queen  hath  sent,  and  it  were  sore  dis¬ 
grace, 

If  that  I  first  put  on  her  gem,  and  not  before  her  face.’ 

“  On  the  terrace  by  the  river  side  there  stood  a  gallant 
band. 

The  very  flower  of  knight  and  dame  were  there  of  Eng¬ 
lish  land. 

The  morning  wind  toss’d  ostrich  plume,  and  stirr’d  the 
silken  train, 

The  morning  light  from  gold  and  gem  was  mirror’d  back 
again. 

“  There  walk’d  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  you  knew  her  from 
the  rest. 

More  by  the  royal  step  and  eye,  than  by  the  royal  vest ; 
There  flash’d,  though  now  the  step  was  staid,  the  falcon 
eye  was  still. 

The  fiery  blood  of  Lancaster,  the  haughty  Tudor’s  will. 

‘‘  A  lady  by  the  balustrade,  a  little  way  apart, 

Lean’d  languidly,  indulging  in  that  solitude  of  heart 
^Vhich  is  Love’s  empire,  tenanted  by  visions  of  his  own— 
Such  solitude  is  soon  disturb’d,  and  visions  soon  are 
flown ; 

“  Love’s  pleasant  time  is  with  her  now,  for  she  hath  hope 
and  faith, 

M  hich  think  not  what  the  lover  doth,  but  what  the  lover 
saith. 

Upon  her  hand  there  is  a  ring,  within  her  heart  a  vow : 
No  voice  is  whispering  at  her  side — what  doth  she  blush 
for  now  ? 

‘  A  noble  galley  valiantly  comes  on  before  the  wind, 

Her  sails  are  dyed  by  the  red  sky  she’s  leaving  fast  be¬ 
hind  ; 

None  other  mark’d  the  ship  that  swept  so  eagerly  along ; 
fhe  lady  knew  the  flag,  and  when  hath  lover’s  eye  been 
wrong  ? 

The  lonely  lady  watch’d,  meantime  went  on  the  con¬ 
verse  gay. 

It  was  as  if  the  spirits  caught  the  freshness  of  the  day ; 
Good  omen  such  a  morn  as  this,’  her  grace  of  England 
said ; 

^Vhat  progress  down  our  noble  Thames  hath  Sir  John 
Perrot  made  ?’ 

Then  spoke  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  a  soft  and  silv’ry 
smile. 

And  an  earnest  gaze  that  seem’d  to  catch  the  queen’s 
^  least  look  the  while  : 

Methinks  that  every  wind  in  heav’n  will  crowd  his 
sails  to  fill, 

ot  goeth  he  not  forth  to  do  his  gracious  sovereign’s 
will  ?*— . 


“  With  that  the  bark  came  bounding  up,  then  staid  her  in 
her  flight. 

And  right  beneath  the  terrace  she  moor’d  her  in  their 
,  sight, 

‘  Now,  by  my  troth,’  exclaim’d  the  qUeen,  ‘  it  is  our 
captain’s  bai'k : 

What  brings  the  loiterer  back  again  ?’— her  eye  and  brow 
grew  dark, 

‘‘  ‘  Fair  queen,*  replied  a  voice  below,  *  I  pay  a  vow  of 
mine. 

And  never  yet  was  voyage  delayed  by  worship  at  a  shrine.’ 
lie  took  the  jewel  in  his  hand,  and  bent  him  on  his  knee, 
Then  flung  the  scarf  around  his  neck  where  all  the  gem 
might  see, 

“  His  white  plumes  swept  the  very  deck,  yet  once  he 
glanced  above. 

The  courtesy  was  for  the  queen,  the  glance  was  for  his 
love. 

‘  Now,  fare  thee  well,*  then  said  the  queen,  *  for  thou  art 
a  true  knight;*— 

Rut  even  as  she  spoke  the  ship  was  flitting  from  her  sight. 

Woe  to  the  Spaniards  and  their  gold  amid  the  Indian 
seas, 

When  roll’d  the  thunder  of  that  deck  upon  the  southern 
breeze ; 

For  bravely  Sir  John  Perrot  bore  our  flag  across  the  main, 
And  England’s  bells  for  victory  rang  when  he  came  home 
again.” 

The  following  sonnet,  though  scarcely  poetry,  leaves  a 
pleasing  impression  of  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  noble 
author. 

SONNET  ON  KEADINa  “  PARADISE  REGAINED.” 

Homer  and  Dryden,  nor  unfrequently 
The  playful  Ovid,  or  the  Italian’s  song. 

That  held  entranced  my  youthful  thoughts  so  long, 
With  dames  and  loves  and  deeds  of  chivalry, 

E’en  now  delight  me.  From  the  noisy  throng 
Thither  I  fly  to  sip  the  sweets  that  lie 
Enclosed  in  tenderest  folds  of  poesy, 

Oft  as  for  ease  my  weary  spirits  long. 

Rut  when,  recoiling  from  the  fouler  scene 
Of  sordid  vice  or  rank  atrocious  crime. 

My  sickening  soul  pants  for  the  pure  serene 
Of  loftier  regions,  quitting  tales  and  rhyme, 

I  turn  to  Milton  ;  and  his  heights  sublime, 

Ry  me  too  long  unsought,  I  strive  to  climb.” 

The  plates  of  this  publication  are  exquisitely  flnished, 
but,  viewed  as  works  of  art,  we  cannot  discover  that 
superiority  over  the  illustrations  of  the  other  Annuals 
which  is  generally  attributed  to  tliem.  The  engravings 
in  the  “  Literary  Souvenir”  are,  to  our  taste,  decidedly 
better.  Those  of  the  “  Keepsake”  are,  without  exception, 
commonplace  and  paltry  in  conception. 

The  “  Musical  Rijou”  is  the  product  of  the  sister  arts, 
poetry,  music,  and  painting,  which  are  here  pleasingly 
combined  together.  The  names  of  Rayly,  Homans,  and 
Wilson,  guarantee  the  jmetical  part  being  above  par,  and 
nearly  all  the  English  composers  of  note  appear  as  musi¬ 
cal  contributors.  With  such  pretensions  the  “  Musical 
Rijou  ”  may  take  its  place  amongst  its  contemporaries 
for  the  year  to  come,  and  hold  up  its  head  with  the  best 
of  them.  ^I'he  vocal  pieces  are  chiefly  ol  a  light  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  selected  with  good  taste, — the  grave  and  gay 
judiciously  intermixed.  We  have  songs,  hymns,  arias, 
and  pieces  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  voices.  I  he 
best  are  by  Rishop,  Rai'nett,  and  Rodwell.  Oh,  Lethe  s 
Stream,”  and  a  quartett  by  the  flr^t — “  came  at 

morn,”  and  “  Farewell  ”  by  the  second— and  the  ly- 
rolese”  and  a  Duet  by  the  last,  may  be  pointed  out  as 
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really  clever,  well-written  compositions.  The  “Ev<*ning 
Hymn,”  by  IMrs  Kerr,  is  sweet  enough,  il*  we  except  the 
chord  on  the  pause,  which  is  not  cflective.  Linley  s 
“  Come  away  to  the  IMasquerade  ”  is  ambitious  both  in 
air  and  accompaniment,  but  there  is  an  affectation  of 
out-of-the-way  harmony  we  cannot  commend.  Transi¬ 
tions  from  the  keys  of  A  to  F  major  may  pass  in  elabo¬ 
rately  constructed  writing,  but  the  effect  is  startling  and 
disagreeable  in  a  song  like  the  present.  Addison  has 
made  a  good  thing  of  the  Catalonian  Lover ’9  Song,” 
which  is  set  with  skill  and  judgment.,.  The. instrumental 
pieces  in  the  Bijou”  are  well  chosen.  . 


turo  has  its  source  in  a  more  pervading  peculiarity  of  the 
moral  atmospliere. 

Mr  ritcairii  s  Trials  we  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  notice  at  lengtli,  ami  evor  with  praise.  The  present 
fasciculus  is  not  a  wdiit  less  interesting  than  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  We  have  derived  from  its  perusal  much  insight 
into  the  mode  of  life  among  the  rude  and  lawless 
borderers  during  the  reigns  of  the  J'ourth  and  Fifth 
Jameses. 

The  “  Forms  of  Petitions”  supplies  what  has  long  been 
felt  by  the  young  practitioner  to  be  an  ugly  gap  in  our 
collections  of  what  is  technically  called  Styles.”  The 
volume  now  before  us  is  complete  and  well-digested,  and 
the  tone  of  candour  and  good  sense  which  pervades  the 
few  remarks  offered  by  the  author  in  his  own  person, 
afford  a  favourable  presumption  of  their  correctness. 
Indeed,  we  are  niithorixed,  by  the  opinion  of  some  ap¬ 
proved  old  stagers  of  the  profession,  to  give  them  our 
imprimatur. 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  “  Sunday  Library” 
now  before  us.  We  have  little  to  say  in  addition  to  the 
remarks  elicited  by  those  which  preceded  it.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  work  comes  up  to  the  promise  implied  in  its 
name.  The  principal  authors  upon  whose  funds  the 
Editor  has  drawn  this  time,  arc— Seeker,  Porteoiis, 
Ileber,  Sydney  Smith,  Pdilman,  Blomfield,  and  oui* 
venerable  and  amiable  ^Morehead.  At  the  close  of  tlie 
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Law  and  Divinity  lumber  our  Study  Table  this  week. 
The  late  meeting  of  .  the  Court  of^  Session  fur  the  winter, 


accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  preponderauc>e  of  the 
former.  The  luxuriance  of,  the  latter  branch  of  litera- 
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have  seen  the  tares  choking  the  wholesome  grain.  We 
have  seen  mountebankisin  ]»olliite  the  whole  of  his  better 
nature.  And  now  he  has  raised  himself  to  that  had  emi- 
iience — stands  in  that  revolting  position — that  he  dares 
to  give  forth  the  inspirations  of  his  own  pride  and  per¬ 
versity  as  the  oracles  of  the  living  God.  Madness- 
raving,  hopeless  madness — is  the  only  appropriate  termi¬ 
nation  of  such  a  career, 

“  Monastic  Annals  of  Teviotdale.**  What  a  nest  of 

Black  friars  and  white, 

Red  friars  and  grey,” 

«  pleasant  Teviotdale”  must  have  been  in  the  olden  time  ! 
Melrose  “  peeping  from  leafy  shade;”  Dryhurgh, 

- ‘‘  where  with  chiming  Tweed 

The  liiitvvhites  sing  in  chorus 

Kelso,  amidst  her  rich,  well-wooded,  and  watered  plains  ; 
and  Jedburgh,  snug  nestling  beside  the  waters  of  the 
“silvan  Jed,” — all  within  hail  !  What  a  set  of  jolly  com¬ 
panions  must  have  ranted  through  the  land  in  those  hal¬ 
cyon  times  of  which  the  poet  has  sung, — 

“  The  monks  of  Melrose  made  gude  kail 
On  Fridays  when  they  fasted  !” 

Ileigh-lio  !  That  mirth  and  good  fellowship  should  be 
“  brief  as  an  old  man’s  life,”  or  a  young  man’s  love,” 
or  woman’s— yet  more  transitory!  All  that  remains 
now  of  those  jolly  sinners — 


“  Clothed  in  sackcloth  for  their  sin — 
Lined  with  jolly  old  sack  within” — 


are  a  few  moping  iv3’-clad  towers,  from  which  the  owl 
hoots  mockery  at  the  moon,  when  autumnal  winds  drive 
vapours  across  her  face  and  dim  her  glor3\  Yet  even 
these  ruined  fanes  speak  of  delicate  and  loft}'  spirits  wdio 
imagined  their  bold  arches  and  fiintastic  tracerj\  Honour, 
then,  to  the  artist  wlio  devotes  his  pencil  to  perpetuating 
the  little  which  time  has  spared — honour  to  the  indefa¬ 
tigable  antiquary  who  dr’ags  their  mouldering  moth- 
eaten  records  to  the  da}’  I 

Mr  Colburn  is  the  puhlishor  of  a  Court  Journal,  and 
he  now  aspires,  it  would  seem,  to  hear  the  same  relation 
to  a  Parliamentary  Magazim;.  The  Editor  of  the  Neiv 
Monthh/  is  an  M.  P.,  his  contribirtors  are  M.  P.s,  their 
articles  smell  of  St  Stephen’s,  the  hook  will  of  course  he 
bought  by  all  brother  M.  P.s,  and  by  all  who  wish  to 
give  themselves  the  air  of  being  an  fait  in  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  The  House.  It  must  be  confessed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  articles  by  the  ‘‘  Member  irr  Five  Parlia- 
nients,”  the  Reforming  Member’,”  arrd  that  entitled 
‘  The  Room  in  which  Canning  died,”  are  pleasing  and 
profitable  reading. 

The  Year 'Book  j  for  JVovemher,  corrtarns  the  usual 
•inantum  of  quaint  and  amusing  gossip.  The  greatest 
novelty  is  a  Memoir  of  John  Fransham— -an  eccentric, 
self-taught  scholar. 

_ 
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WANTED  1  A  LITEKArcY  COTERIE. 

People  are  apt  to  sneer  at  litei’ary  coteries — re-unions 
n  individuals  of  some  literary  pretensions,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  mutual  edification  or  amusement.  It  may  he 
at  I  am  a  man  of  unusually'  small  intellectual  calibre, 
I  take  great  delight  in  such  meetings.  One  feels  a 
^greeof  importance  attaching  to  one’s  self  as  a  member, 
‘i^ite  unattainable  by  a  private  individual.  Manj’  years 
these  clubs  of  has  hlrus  were  common  enough.  Can 
person  tell  me  whether  one  still  survives  ? 

most  delightful  of  all,  was  composed  of  a  set — 
e  and  female— -of  the  finest  taste  And  breeding.  There 


was  B - ,  first  of  typographers  and  theatrical  critics. 

He  was  always  ready  with  his  keen  polished  remark, 
delivered  with  a  bland  majesty  of  demeanour.  He  was 
a  devoted  admirer  of  Kemble,  of  whom  he  would  some* 
times  volunteer  an  imitation  ;  and  it  has  struck  me  more 
than  once  that  a  reflex  of  John’s  dignified  deportment 
had  unconsciously'  adhered  to  him.  Next  came  Mrs 

G - ,  She  had  been  blessed  in  early  life  with  a  strong 

infusion  of  the  sentimental  into  her  constitution  ;  and 
this  predisposition  had  been  fostered  by  a  residence,  in 
childhood,  among  the  primitive  colonists  of  Albany,  while 
the  mighty  Hudson  yet  rolled  great  part  of  his  career 
through  undisturbed  primeval  forests — and,  in  woman¬ 
hood,  in  one  of  the  most  secluded  districts  of  our  own 
Highlands.  Her  literary  talents,  and,  I  believe,  her 
Highland  connexions,  had  placed  her  in  the  very  best 
circles ;  and,  when  I  knew  her,  no  farther  traces  of  this 
leaning  could  be  discovered,  beyond  her  predilection  for 
imaginative  literature,  and  highly  graphic  power  in  story¬ 
telling.  She  was  quite  a  woman  of  the  world  in  its  best 
sense — only^  it  sometimes  struck  me  that,  in  common  with 
some  of  the  others,  she  occasional  1 3”  encroached  on  mt/ 
share  of  the  conver*sation.  T — —  deserves  to  follow  her. 
He  has  done  much  for  the  music  of  Scotland,  and  he  was 
the  friend  of  Burns — the  man  who  incited  him  to  lend 
the  charms  of  a  more  impassioned  poetry  to  our  unrivalled 
airs.  In  other  departments  of  art,  he  has  been  almost 
as  useful,  though  less  in  the  public  e3’e.  He  has  been 
the  real  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. '  Besides 
being  a  successful  cultivator  of  the'arts,  he  writes  verses 
— not  very  poetical  perhaps — but  still  verses.  Above  all, 
he  sings  a  song  with  taste  and  feeling,  and  can  gossip 
most  delightfully  about  his  past  experiences.  Worthy  to 
be  his  associate  was  Robert  Miller.  But  to  him  I  have 
paid  “the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh”  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion. 

There  were  others  who  might  deserve ^nientibn,  were 
I  not  afraid  of  encroaching  upon  the  reader’s  patience. 
There  were  also  some  who,  like  myself,  bad  little  to  re¬ 
commend  them  beyond  a  tolcrabl}'  genteel  address,  a 
discriminating  I’elish  for  a  good  dinner,  or  even  a  fine 
piece  of  music,  a  great  talent  for  listening,  and  pi’ofound 
respect  for  our  more  gifted  associates. 

In  the  best  da3^s  of  our  coterie,  we  enjo3’ed  a  bond  of 
union,  far  excelling  aii}’  thing  ever  conceded  to^  a.  similar 
knot  of  fr’icnds.  It  was  the  time  Avhen  the  first  and 
freshest  of  the  Waverley  Novels  were  rapidly  succeeding 
each  other.  By  special  permission,  the}’ were  allowed  to 
be  read  at  our  assemblies  before  they  wore  given  to  the 
public.  For  a  full  month  before  the  profane  vulgar*  were 
allowed  to  participate  in  our  eujo}’ment,  did  we  meet 
daily  to  hear  the  Wizard’s  pages  read.  How  wc  lingered 
over  them — chapter  after  chapter  slowly  distilling  upon 
our  anxious  ears !  With  what  discrimination  did  we 
criticise  them — picking  their  hones  with  nicest  care, 
because  we  knew  “  the  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter !” 
What  an  imi>ortance  attached  in  company  to  any  one 
who,  while  others  were  guessing  at  the  nature  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  novel,  could  say,  in  an  “  easy,  picktooth  way,” 
affecting  the  most  perfect  nonchalance-^*^  I  have  heard  it 
read  at - ’s  !” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  hints  and  innuendoes, 
and  enthusiastic  praise,  served  to  wind  up  public  ex¬ 
pectation  to  the  utmost.  It  was  a  far  more  delicate  and 
effective  engine  than  nc\v’si»aper  pufis.  They  ai*e  but  n 
rude  mechanical  contrivance  in  comparison.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Constable  had  foreseen  this,  but  there  was 
a  gentilit}’  and  elevation  of  sentiment  about  the  plan,  it 
preconcerted,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  daring  tactics 
which  distinguished  him  iVoin  evei’y  other  bookseller. 

Our  roterie  had  existed  without  this  stirauJus,  and 
would  have  survived  it,  but  there  ai*e  seeds  of  decay  in 
all  human  institiitions.  One  member  is  dead,  another 
keeps  the  house,  owing  to  the  insidious  approach  of  age, 
a  third  is  immersed  in  business— 'in  short,  we  have  been 
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scattered.  I  fear  I  am  too  old  to  knit  kindly  to  a  new 
stem,  yet,  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  I  feel  dreary 
and  lonely  without  my  old  accustomed  evening  amuse¬ 
ments,  and,  sundered  from  former  friends,  advertise  thus 
publicly— 

Wanted  !  A  Literary  Coterie.  13y 

A  Lounger.  ! 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY 

JOURNAL. 

From  a  Professed  Punster. 

IMr  Editor, — In  your  last  number,  I  observe  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  a  punster  and  a  poet,  to  do  the  work,  I 
presume,  of  your  excellent  Journal. 

For  the  latter  situation  I  am  in  nowise  qualified ;  to 
verse  I  have  ever  been  a-verse.  I  ne’er  the  art  of  PocU 
try ;  lines  are  altogether  out  of  my  line  ;  ’tis  odds  if  1 
could  ever  make  even  Odes,  the  feet  of  my  pretty  comi- 
try women  are  the  only  feet  I  ever  loved  to  scan.  Of 
poets  themselves,  too,  I  have  always  held  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  opinion;  Pope  Avith  me  ne’er  Avas  popular; 
Dryden’s  “  sweet  fioAv”  Avas  ever  dried  in  ;  Co/oley,  Coio- 
per,  and  2?w/wer,  (he  of  Siam,)  fitted  are  for  Caff  ns ; 
Southey  and  Hogg,  bores  are  they  both  ;  OysterAVomen 
and  Mussulmeii  alone  open  the  works  of  Shelley  ;  Words¬ 
worth  is  not  worth  words  ;  there  is  no  fire  in  CoZc- ridge  ; 
Omnipreseiice  is  “  nowhere  Powles  in  England  delights 
not ;  in  China  he  may  please,  though  I  regret  the  spirit 
of  his  ruminations  too  often  gives  an  additional  subject  to 
CanUon.  In  fine,  I  hate  the  Avhole  tribe.  As  I  haA^e, 
hoAvever,  soma  fancy,  there  is  one  author  into  Avhose  rules 
and  works  I  have  been  thoroughly  initiated— il/i7man 
alone  have  1  comprehended,  and  this  by  means  of  the 
instructions  of  that  most  accomplished  yvo  facer 

lloland. 

But  punning — ay,  there  indeed,  I  fiatter  myself  I 
might  have  some  pretensions  to  the  appointment  in  your 
gift,  Avere  it  my  purpose  to  apply  for  it.  I  could,  Avere 
it  necesvsary,  inform  you  of  my  Avondrous  precocity  in  the 
art — how  I  punned  almost  the  hour  I  came  into  the 
Avqrld— of  my  adventures  as  the  “  Infant  Punster” — of 
my  great  explanatory  Avork,  the  produce  of  my  riper  years 
—and  of  div'ers  other  matters  worthy  to  be  knoAvn.  But 
I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  one  point,  VAdiich  I 
trust  Avill  lead  you  to  determine  in  faA’our  of  the  plan  I 
have  iioAV  the  honour  of  laying  before  you. 

Being  a  “  diner  out,”  I  have  often  been  the  victim  of 
those  noisy  embryo  Em’bro  would-be  punsters,  Avho 
annoy  and  disgust  society  by  their  frequent  and  abortive 
attempts  to  say  Avhat  they  are  pleased  to  consider  a 

damned  clever  thing.”  This  class  of  torments  I  need 
not  describe  to  you — they  are  Avell  known  to  all  “  i’  the 
city.”  My  attention  has,  in  consequence,  for  some 
time  been  directed  to  the  manner  in  Avhich  society  may 
be  best  rid  of  these  small  fry — these  “  minnows  among 
the  Tritons.”  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  after  considerable 
labour,  I  have  at  last  succeeded ;  and  I  dare  now  pre¬ 
dict,  that  in  a  short  time  the  race  of  whom  I,  as  Avell  as 
all  other  men  complain,  Avill  for  ever  be  extinguished. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  only  Avay  to  silence  the  pests,  is 
to  bring  into  play  against  them  a  heavier  artillery— that 
is,  to  use  the  forcible  expression  of  Sir  Walter,  in  re¬ 
lating  the  discomfiture  of  a  friend,  in  a  trial  of  Avits  be- 
tAveeii  him  and  a  bagman,  “  to  trump  their  jokes.”*  This, 

♦  Sir  Walter  travelled  on  one  occasion  to  Loudon,  per  Mail, 
in  rompanv  with  a  learned  Cferk,  whose  name,  were  it  at  wne, 
might  ensilT  discovered,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  our 
beat  jokers  by  profi‘§aion.  ITiere  was  no  one  in  the  coach  hut 
our  two  friends,  and  a  rather  buturuine  being,  over  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Clerk's  queerest  stories  cxercised  a  most  magical  influ¬ 
ence.  I'he  story-teller  was  indnlginir  in  his  triumph,  when  at 
Wooler  the  vacant  seat  was  aseiuiiea  by  a  dapper  little  gentle- 
man,  whose  bla<*k  suit  of  the  newest  city  cut,”  well-slant**d 
cm  vat,  of  the  jemmiwt  and  most  “  approved  good*’  tie,  Avelk 


unfortunately,  cannot  ahA’^ays  be  done,  there  being  pro¬ 
bably  no  one  in  the  room  of  so  heavy  metal  as  the  tor- 
mentor.  To  remedy  this,  as  Avell  as  to  afford  an  agree- 
able  amusement,  I  haA’e  iiiA^ented  a  machine,  to  be  named 
the  Patent  Punnifer,”  Avhich,  to  use  the  Avords  of  my 
friends  MaAves  and  Robins,  in  describing  their  useful  and 
astonishing  improvements  in  Hydraulics,  no  family 
should  be  Avithout.”  At  present,  I  shall  merely  describe 
it  generally,  as  I  intend  giving  it  immediately  to  the 
public — that  is,  as  soon  as  my  arrangements  for  securin*^ 
a  patent  are  concluded. 

By  means  of  an  ingenious  and  complicated  machinery, 
I  have  so  contrived  it,  that,  on  any  given  subject,  and  at 
any  given  time,  a  pun  may  he  produced,  of  such  a  quality 
as  at  once  to  defy  all  competition  or  riA^alry,  A  pun, 
in  fact,  of  such  force  as  Avould  make  Death  himself  crack 
his  Avithered  bones  Avith  laughter,  cv^en  Avere  he  at  that 
very  moment  to  receive  the  certain  intelligence  that  no 
cholera  asphyxia  ever  existed  at  Sunderland.  I  have 
collected  all  the  AVords  in  common  use  Avhich  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  pun.  These,  by  the  art  Avhich  I  possess, 
assisted  by  laborious  research  of  dead  authorities,  and 
much  treasuring  up  of  living  experience,  I  have  punned 
upon  in  all  their  forms  and  A’arieties.  The  puns  are 
placed  on  a  barrel,  Avhich  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
machine,  Avliile  the  Avords,  again,  are  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  in  view  of  him  Avho  Avorks  it.  The 
moment  a  i)un  is  Avished  for,  by  placing  an  index 
opposite  the  AA'ord  to  he  punned  upon,  an  impulse  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  mechanism  Avithiii,  the  barrel  reA’olves 
for  a  Avhile,  then  assumes  a  position  of  rest,  and  through 
an  orifice  in  front,  the  product,  in  the  form  of  a  most 
capital  pun,  is  displayed  to  the  Avondering  beholder.  These 
results  are,  I  assure  you,  invariable  ;  the  public  need  be 
under  no  alarm,  as  to  this  being  an  attempt  to  deceive. 
The  instrument  Avill  he  AV’arranted  by  the  proprietor,  and 
specimens  of  the  work  done  by  it  Avill  soon  be  exhibited. 

Now,  Mr  Editor,  I  Avould  ask  you,  Avhat  Avould-be 
jester  could  cA^er  think  of  competing  with  one  of  my 
machines  ?  Assuredly  no  one.  No  family,  then,  should 
be  Avithout  one  of  the  most  poAverful  description — say  one 
of  a  200  punning  poAver,  Avhich  I  am  confident,  if  used 
Avith  discretion,  Avould  be  sufficient  to  bear  down  all  oppo¬ 
sition.  Another  consideration  makes  it  doubly  necessary 
that  every  house  should  contain,  in  the  present  awful 
crisis,  an  instrument  such  as  I  haA’e  described.  Fear  is 
the  great  ally  of  cholera  morbus.  Were  the  timid,  the 
moment  their  AA'cak  imaginations  had  set  themselves 
down  as  the  victims  of  disease,  immediately  to  work  off  a 
dozen  or  two  good  puns,  I  dare  predict  that  a  “  reaction” 
Avould  take  place,  of  greater  efficacy  than  that  produced 
by  gallons  of  cajeput  or  acres  of  blister.  Nay,  I  do  not 
even  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  in  the  greatest  A’irulence  of 
tho  disease,  a  proper  application  of  the  “  Punnifer 
Avould  fairly  oiitlaugh  the  destroying  monster  from  the 
seat  of  his  usurped  authority.  In  this  A’iew  I  haA’e  fitted 
up  a  machine,  calculated  for  the  present  times,  Avith  ai 
anti-cholera  barrel,  Avhich  I  intend  to  submit  to  Sir  II. 
Halford  and  the  Board  of  Health,  for  their  approval, 
thoroughly  convinced  that  any  thing  they  recommend 
Avill  meet  Avith  the  universal  and  instant  adoption  both  of 
the  faculty  and  of  the  public. 

FVom  the  above  statement,  you  Avill  perceiA'c  it  AV’ould 
be  useless  for  me  or  any  one  else  to  solicit  the  situation 
of  Punster  to  the  “  Literary  Journal.”  My  object  iu 

brushed  hat,  air  of' confideuce  in  assuming  his  seat,  and  fainili»mt> 
with  guard  and  coachman,  undeniably  bespoke — the  Hagman. 
Clerk y  counting  upon  an  accession  toliis  laurels,  iininediatel>  '*’• 
lunteiTed  a  story.  'I'he  ilagnian,  witliout  moving  a  inuscle,  (<»•  • 
descendingly  told  a  better.  The  Clerk's  next  attempt  u  a?  ‘ 
in  like  manner — tlie  Haginan  was  still  ji-liead  of  liim.^ 
sir,” — Sir  Waller  was  wont  to  say,  “  every  story 
the  Ragman  told  a  better;  trumped  liim,  sir  I”  Willie,  ne 
mined  not  to  yield,  had  recourse,  like  our  hhiglish 
the  long-bow — the  Bagman  ‘  drew  an  arrow  to  the  head,  ‘*  ?*.*'  * 
yard  longer,  and  shot  beyond  him.  Joking  riesh  could  staiiii 
longer.  Next  stJige  our  Clerk  voluntarily  forfeited  fu*  seat, 
posted  crestfallen  and  alone  to  London. 
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addressing  you  is  not  to  take  advantage  of  your  widely 
circulated”  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  a  imff  to  untft  iny 
invention  into  celebrity,  but  to  intimate  my  intention  of 

esenting  you,  for  the  use  of  your  readers,  with  the  first, 
strongest,  and  best  Punnifer  furnished  by  my  contractors.  ♦ 

18J1*  P* 

PRECOCITY. 

La  Fontaine,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Racine,  dated 
Chateau-Thierry,  the  6th  June,  1686,  after  offering  to 
his  friend  and  correspondent  the  very  poet-like  excuse  of 
laziness  for  having  maintained  a  long  silence,  proceeds 
thus :  “  The  day  after  my  arrival  here,  I  received  a  let¬ 
ter  and  a  couplet  from  the  pen  of  a  girl  aged  ciy/it  years. 

I  have  replied  ;  and  that  has  been  my  principal  occupa¬ 
tion  since  I  came.”  Void  done  le  couplet,  avee  Ic  billet 
que  V accompagnoit,  and  let  the  reader  henceforth  cease  to 
marvel  at  the  precocious  developernent  of  Byron’s  ama¬ 
tive  bumps,  or  at  Pope’s  infant  lispings. 

When  I  would  a  song  indite 
To  the  matchless  Lu  Fontaine, 

I  can  nought  produce  aright 
From  my  timid  vein. 

Even  now  ’tis  trembling  all — 

Is  it  matter  of  surprise  ? 

Weak  must  be  my  wit  and  small. 

Doubtless,  in  his  eyes. 

Now  for  the  billet.  The  baby-poetess  will  be  found  a 
powerful  prose  writer  :  “  I  really  believe,  sir,”  she  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  say,  “  that  1  should  never  have  had  the  courage 
to  pen  a  song  for  you,  unless  with  a  view  of  drawing  one 
out  of  you  in  return.  You  have  promised  as  much,  and 
you  have  to  do  with  a  person  quite  alive  to  her  interests. 
Fancy  that  I  am  going  to  assassinate  you  until  you  have 
kept  your  word;  and,  for  pity’s  sake,  sir,  do  not  neglect  a 
feeble  muse  that  may  yet  come  to  something,  would  you 
but  cast  a  favourable  eye  upon  it.” 

“  These  lines  and  the  letter,”  continues  La  Fontaine, 
“if  my  information  from  Paris  be  correct,  did  not  cost 
half-an-hour’s  labour  to  the  damsel ;  besides,  she  some¬ 
times  puts  love  in  her  verses,  without  knowing  what  love 
means.” 

We  subjoin  his  reply,  and  remit  the  whole  affair  to  the 
“  Court  of  Decorum,”  especially'desirous  of  having  the  two 
Issues  tried: — First,  Whether  Miss,  said  t4»  be  eight  years 
of  age  and  no  more,  was  not  in  reality  a  dumpy  creature 
of  fifteen?  second.  Whether  La  Fontaine,  albeit  a  French¬ 
man,  had  any  right  to  say,  as  he  does,  that  Pauline  might 
“throw  down  the  sampler  and  take  up  the  woman”  at 
eleven  years  of  age  ? 

Pauline,  you  write  most  ju’ettily 
A  chansonette  or  letter  ; 

Add  but  a  gentle  sj)ice  of  love, 

And  nothing  could  be  better. 

Whene’er  the  heart  has  felt  its  throb. 

One’s  muse  becomes  enchanting— 

Live  three  years  more  then,  young  Pauline, 

And  little  will  be  wanting. 

Sometimes,  Pauline,  you  speak  of  Love, 

And  yet  you  never  knew  him  ; 

I  hope  to  see  you  some  days  hence 
A  faithful  thrall  unto  him. 

To  you,  the  language  of  a  sigh 
Is,  now,  but  a  dead  letter — 

^  hen  three  more  summers  have  gone  by, 

Pauline,  ’twill  mend  the  matter. 

*  This  is  the  first  T.ott«*r  we  have  yet  received  in  answer  to  onr 
^vertisement  for  a  Punster,  and  it  clearly  renders  it  vain  for  any 
to  apply.  It  strikes  us  that  our  correspondent  has  fin^d  oil' 

^jublc-lnirrel  upon  ns.  The  poetical  applicants  are  more  name. 
<^u?,  and  shall  be  con'jidcred  next  week.~l,d.  Lit*  Jour, 


If  in  your  lays  this  infant  god 
Has  graces  now  so  witching, 

What  will  betide  when  he  begins 
Experimental  teaching  ? 

To  give  the  mind  poetic  wings. 

The  heart’s  aid  must  be  granted ; 

Three  springs  and  winters  yet,  Pauline, 
And  nothing  more  is  wanted. 

Kirkcaldy,  14</i  November,  1831. 


XXX. 


LONDON  MUSICAL  LETTER. 

London,  9th  November,  1831. 

My  deau  Sir, — FraDiavolo  has  at  length  appeared,  and 
its  performance  has,  as  I  anticipated,  been  crowned  with 
brilliant  success.  Indeed,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  oldest 
opera-goers  here,  that  the  style  in  which  the  whole  thing 
has  been  done,  is  not  surpassed  by  the  very  best  perform¬ 
ances  of  bygone  years.  The  opera  was  fully  rehearsed 
daily  the  ten  days  before  its  production,  by  which  means 
there  has  been  attained  a  smoothness  and  accuracy  which 
remind  one  considerably  of  the  grand  opera  in  Paris. 
The  vocalists,  too,  are  one  and  all  of  them  delighted  with 
their  parts  ;  indeed,  so  much  were  they  enamoured  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  music  went  on  the  first  evening, 
that,  as  an  eyewitness  informs  me,  far  from  requiring 
the  call-boy,  they  were  ready  at  their  points  of  entrance 
long  ere  their  time.  Such  a  mccisure  of  enthusiasm,  in  a 
b(»dy  not  generally  much  of  one  mind,  is  enough  to  secure 
the  success  of  any  composition.  Might  its  operation  not 
be  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  each  of  the  principal  cha¬ 
racters  is  of  equal  importance?  there  being  no  prominence 
in  any  part,  so  that  the  feeling  engendered  is,  instead  of 
the  usual  one — envy,  pure  emulation  or  rivalry.  I  have 
carefully  spoken  of  the  entire  success  of  performance ; 
would  that  I  could  have  said  so  much  of  the  attendance  ! 
The  wretched  menagerie  of  Drury  Lane  seems  to  have 
absorbed  the  small  portion  of  sense  enjoyed  by  a  London 
audience.  They  now,  it  seems,  prefer  the  roar,  and  a 
paltry  one  it  is,  of  the  lion  to  the  voice  of  Braham,  and 
get  into  ecstasies  with  the  evolutions  of  a  set  of  hare-bot¬ 
tomed  monkeys,  rather  than  derive  real  amusement  from 
the  legitimate  and  clever  luitFo  performance  of  G.  Penson. 
Miss  E.  Romer  lias  improved  very  much  since  her  only 
appearance  last  season.  Then  1  despaired  of  her,  because, 
although  possessed  of  a  finc-toiied  voice,  she  never  sung 
in  tune  ;  now  this  defect  has  been  remedied,  and  Miss 
Inverarity  has  at  length  got  a  rival  worthy  of  emulation. 
Braham  sings  gloriously  ;  and  acts  with  considerable 
effect.  A  gentleman  who  saw  the  real  Fra  Diavolo 
executed,  tells  me  that  Braham’s  figure  is  precisely 
similar  to  his,  hut  his  countenance  is  deficient  in  that 
expression  of  dark  daring,  conihincd  with  tlie  glance  of 
an  eye  which  rendered  him  at  once  so  terrible  and  so 
fascinating.  Otherwise,  Bnaham  was  all  that  could  be 
wished.  Wilson  is  on  the  march  of  improvement :  every 
successive  character  shows  this  in  a  gratifying  manner- 
lie  performs  with  great  spirit  and  vigour.  Penson  and 
Miss  Cawse  are  the  very  pink  of  a  noble  fop  and  a  fine 
lady;  the  former  is  inimitable,  both  in  singing  and 
acting.  In  short,  all  are  deserving  of  praise.  Nor  must 
I  omit  the  orchestra,  which,  though  small  for  the  size  of 
the  house,  is  remarkably  effective.  Rophino  Lacy  is 
the  adapter  of  this  opera,  and  much  cause  has  he  for 
self-gratulation. 

“  Le  Philtre,  or  the  Love  Charm,”  has  proved,  as  I 
told  you  it  would,  a  failure.  But  the  house  fills  at 
half  price  for  the  beasts,  and  the  music  and  ineffable 
dialogue  are  received  by  the  audience  open-mouthed — 
yawning.  Spohr’s  “  Alehymist”  is  in  jneparation  here 
on  a  great  scale,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  if  it  prove  a 
hit,  for  1  am  a  vast  Spohrite,  and  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  any  of  his  music  failing.  At  the  same  time,  1 
am  bound  to  state,  that  this  opera  enjoys  but  little  con- 
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tinental  celebrity,  which  it  must  be  admitted  is  the  true 
test  of  excellence.  The  Germans  will  endure  indifferent 
literary  merit,  if  the  music  be  good.  Hut  I  hope  the 
best;  for  the  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental  strength  at 
Drury  Lane  arc  great. 

There  is  a  national  work  in  preparation  here,  by  IMr 
Chappell  of  Bond  Street,  in  which  I  am  anxious  to  in¬ 
terest  your  readers.  It  is  entitled  “  Historical  Ballads,” 
which  are  meant  to  embrace  the  most  striking  incidents 
in  the  histories  of  the  LViited  Kingdom,  arranged  so  as 
to  convey  instruction  as  well  as  amusement.  The  in¬ 
structive  part  is  a  concise  account  of  a  particular  incident 
in  the  reign  of  one  of  our  monarchs  ;  and  the  entertain¬ 
ing  part  is  the  song  founded  on  this  incident,  and  wedded 
to  music.  The  plan  is,  I  think,  excellent ;  it  has  been 
entered  upon  with  great  eagerness  by  poets  and  musi¬ 
cians,  who  are  natives  of  the  respective  countries ;  and 
the  volume  comprising  Phigland  is  already  announced  for 
December — the  poetry  by  Planche — the  music  by  Bishop, 
When  I  see  the  work,  you  shall  have  a  notice  of  it. 
England  and  Ireland  are  well  supplied  with  artists  of 
both  descriptions,  and  one  can  be  under  no  apprehension 
as  to  them  ;  but,  God  help  us  !  where  are  our  musicians? 
Poets  we  have  in  abundance,  of  cvjBry  calibre  ;  but  where 
are  our  musici.ans?  Mr  Chappell  must  either  naturalize 
some  imaginative  Irishman — no — Englishman — there  are 
too  many  of  the  former  species  among  us  already  ;  for 
we  are  but  scantily  off  in  this  respect.  For  the  songs. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  first  applied  to;  but  circumstances 
obliged  him  to  decline.  Campbell  is  now  at  w'ork ;  and 
Allan  Cunningham  has  thrown  his  capacious  soul  into 
the  task  ;  so  that  the  silver  chord  on<  which  the  musical 
pearls  are  to  be  strung  will  soon  be  woven.  .The  source 
of  the  pearls  is  as  yet  unknown.  For  the  honour  of 
Scotland,  I  trust  they  shall  not  be  wanting.  Lest  your 
readers  should  imagine  that  the  compositions  are  to  be 
confined,  according  to  the  title,  merely  to  Ballads,  it  is 
right  to  state  that  no  such  monotony  of  interest  is  in¬ 
tended.  Though' unlike  the*  German  it  gives  I 

scope  to  the  musical  writer  atTar  as  four  verses,  at  the  I 
very  most,  will  iilloWj— nftener  three— -to  make  tfu^  com¬ 
position  either  a  slnglfe '  song^- or  a  glee  of  the' whole, 
whilst  the  simplest  fqieoie»f)f  ait*  will  have  due  attention. 

Mr  Monck  Mason  is  still  abroad  making. engagements' 
with  singersfofiffrsNrate  abilitj^.'L-  ‘Nay,  lie  Ls  actually  ini; 
treaty  with  the- notice  celebrated- Semtag.  (now  Countess  r 
Uossi ) ;  and  it  iasaid  tliat  the  bait  is  so  lurind^  the  fair  one, ' 
with  full  consent  of  her. huslkuid, 'will  s'wallow  it.'  The  * 
purse  of  a  foreign  Count*  is-  nnVer  lsoxVell  lined  ns  to  be 
unable  to  hold  more ;  and  the  pride  of  a  foreign  Count, 
though  T)Iaster1ng7is,‘  after  all ,  but  that  of  the^bblcf’s 
dog,  when  he  took  the  wall  of  his  master.  Count  liossi  will 
not  refuse  a  bone  such  as  Musoulms  tlirown  to  him  ;  we  • 
may,  thei’cfore,  count  upun^the  i^eappearance  of  Sontag, 
which  I  shall  hail  with  more  sincere  delight  than  the 
diSbut  of  any  other  singer,  whatsoever,  because  she  is  the 
only  lady  now  equal  to  the  arduous  task  of  singing  Mo¬ 
zart’s —  her  native  music — and  every  one  now  knows 
that  the  German  school  is  for  a  while  to  supersede  the 
present  fiimsy  Italian.  Mr  Wade  is  in  full  career  be¬ 
hind  the  curtaiu  with  rehearsals  of  Idomineo,  with  which 
the  season  'opens.  His  perseverance  and  enthusiasm,  as 
well  as 'his  ability  for  the  duty,  inspire  me  with  all  con¬ 
fidence,— and  I  shall  not  he  surprised  if  the  next  season 
here  in  the  Italian  opera-house  shall  eclipse  every  pre¬ 
vious  effort  of  the  kind  in  England. 

The  folKiwifig  stanzas  are  from  Barry  Cornwall’s 
fertile  pen :  •  j 

'.I  •  ■  :  I  »  .«  !  ?  .  .  I 

Oh  !  ’ tis  meiTy  when  stars  are  bright, 

To  sing  (as  you  pace  along) 

Of  the  things  thafare  dreamt  by  night,  '  * 

To  the  motion  of  some  old  song. 


•  For  the  fancy  of  mortals  teems 
•  (Whether  they  w*ake  or  sleep) 

:  With  figures  that  shine  like  dreams, 

V  '  '  Then  die  in  the  darkness  deep. 

Oh  I  meiTy  are  Christmas  times. 

And  merry  the  belfry  chimes. 

But  the  merriest  things  that  a  man  e’er  sings, 
Are  his  Midnight  Rhymes, 

I 

*Tls  night,  when  the  usurers  feel 
That  their  money  is  thrice  repaid ; 

[  ’Tis  night,  when  adorers  kneel 
i  By  scores  to  the  sleeping  maid. 

!  ’Tis  night,  when  the  author  deems 
His  critics  are  all  at  bay, 

And  the  gamester  regains  in  dreams 
The  gold  that  he  lost  by  day. 

So  merry  are  Christmas  times,  &c. 

At  night,  both  the  sick  and  lame 
Abandon  their  world  of  care, 

And  the  creature  that  droops  with  shame 
Forgetteth  her  old  despair. 

The  boy  on  the  raging  deep 

Laughs  out  that  the  skies  are  clear. 

And  the  murderer  turns  in  sleep. 

And  dreams  that  a  pardon  is  near. 

Yet  merry  are  Christmas  times,  &c# 

At  night,  all  wrongs  are  right. 

And  all  perils  of  life  grow  smooth. 

Then  why  cometh  the  fierce  daylight, 

When  fancy  is  firm  as  truth? 

All  hearts  ’tween  the  earth  and  moon 
Recover  their  hopes  again. 

Ah  !  *tis  pity  so  sweet  a  tune 
Should  ever  be  jarr’d  by  pain. 

Still  merry  are  Christmas  times,  &c. 

Upon  these  the  Chevalier  Neiikomm  lias  reared  a 
beautiful  composition,  simple  and  captivating.  The  first 
part  is  in  G-8  lime,  and  the  burden  is  in  2-4,  exceedingly 
lively  and  elegant.  The  vocal  portion  is  within  the 
power  of  any  voice  ;  and  the  accompaniment  is,  on  the 
whole,  easy  of  pcrformajncc.  It  is  universally  admired 
here.  I  have  many  yet  iii  reserve  ;  of  course  I  shall  only, 
as  I  now  do,  select  the  best.  '  T. 


The  revival  of  thn'  “  Tableaux  Vh^ans”  is  the  principal 
novelty  since  we  last  turned  our  face  theatre- wards.  They 
are  by  lio  means  so 'good  as  last  year’s.  In  tlie  first  place, 
the  Theatre  is  not  sufiiciently  darkened.  In  the  second 
place,  the  “  Tableaux”  themselves  are  more  glaring  and 
vulgar.  We  can  never  forget  the  effect  produced  upon  us 
the  first  evening  that  Murray  ventured  this  new  specie.'^ 
of  amusement.  The  darkness  of  the  Theatre,  and  the 
solemn  music,  W'ound  us  up  to  an  inexpressible  pitch  ol 
expectation.  And,  when  the  dark  curtain  'within  the 
frame  drew  up,  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  and  the  light 
diffused  upon  them,  heightened  our  excited  feelings. 
There  was  Juliet  in  the  mellow  mooriWgyit^Machethi 
scarce  seen  emerging  from  the  baleful  mists  that  wTapt 
the  bare  and  blasted  heath — his  fiend- like  wile  'wan¬ 
dering  in  the  gloom  of  her  kingly  halls  —  Jianilcij 
moralizing  on  the  skull.*  They  had  been  arranged  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  our  first  artists,  and  we  recog¬ 
nised  hisguiding  hand  and  head.  We  saw  them  again? 
and  the  manager  had  deferred  to  the  galleries — they 
glaring  and  vulgar.  We  cannot  blame  him.  Ilis  object 
is  to  please.  But  we  claim  a  right  to  mourn  over  oui 
disappointment. 

The  case  is  still  worse  this  year. '  In  addition  to  t  le 
evils  already  touched  upon,  we  have  pictures  of  opei*^- 
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(lancers  in  their  most  strained  and  precieuses  attitudes, 
^vith  garlands  of  artificial  roses.  We  have  fiery  pictures, 
with  indifferent  grouping,  and  hlood-red  lights.  But 
we  must  nevertheless  admit,  that  we  hare  been  highly 
dcli'^hted  with  “  Puck  on  his  Owl,”  a  jiretty  and  “  righte 
men’ie  conceite  ” — and  also  with  Urania — but  that  there 
w’BS  too  much  of  the  blue  light  played  off  upon  her  fore¬ 
head,  which  made  it  look  like  a  metallic  speculum. 

“  Dominique  the  Deserter,  and  the  Gentleman  in 
Black,”  is  a  delightful  e<|uivoque.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
France,  at  the  time  of  Richelieu’s  death.  A  creature  of 
the  Cardinal  has  forged  an  order  for  the  death  of  a  rival, 
and  bribed  a  sentinel  to  execute  it.  Dominique,  the 
foster-brother  of  the  victim,  is  the  sentinel.  He  sprinkles 
the  floor  of  his  dungeon  with  his  own  blood,  and  carries 
off  his  foster-brother  alive.  Shortly  after,  he  heai*s  that 
the  rescued  victim  has  been  drowned  on  his  passage  to 
Enf^land,  and  that  a  reward  is  offered  for  his  own  head. 
At  this  moment  the  extravaganza  opens.  He  is  in  despair, 
and  ready  to  sell  his  soul  for  money.  Amid  a  violent  storm, 
the  casement  opens,  and  a  gentleman  in  black  enters.  He 
gives  the  Deserter  money,  exchanges  cloaks  with  him, 
and  departs,  telling  him  that  he  will  be  his  “  warm 
friend.”  To  add  to  Dominique*s  horror,  evei*y  thing  for  a 
time  works  to  his  wish.  Docs  he  wish  for  a  person  or 
thing  ? — it  is  at  his  elbow.  He  is  apprehended— but  in 
his  judge  he  recognises  his  friend  in  black.  He  demands 
a  proof  of  his  power — and  his  foster-brother  stands  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  falls  into  the  power  of  his  Colonel — and 
immediately  the  gentleman  in  black  is  there  to  liberate 
him.  The  piece  amuses  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  are  hurried  from  scene  to  scene — from  one  ludicrous 
incident  to  another.  The  burden  of  the  business  lay 
upon  Murray’s  shoulders,  and  his  alternate  depression  at 
the  awful  situation  into  which  he  had  plunged  himself, 
and  triumph  in  his  fancied  power,  were  irresistible.  The 
other  actors,  Mrs  Faucit  and  Nicol,  Miss  Stoker, 
Pritchard,  &c.,  supported  him  ably.  We  have  not 
laughed  so  much  for  many  a  day. 

Alfred. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

SONNET. 

THE  LAKE-FLOWER. 

Dt/  Thomas  JBrijdsoiu 

Thou  seem’st  a  pinnace  on  some  fairy  sea, 

With  the  clear  ripples  tossing  to  and  fro — 
Catching  the  sunlight  on  thy  breast  of  snow— 
Or  with  a  gentle  dimness  over  thee. 

When  a  rare-coming  cloud  flits  through  the  sky, 
And  shades  the  waters.  Never  wast  thou  seen, 
Perchance,  till  now  by  any  human  eye, 

So  many  circling  mountains  rise  between 
The  busy  world  and  this  secluded  lake ; 

Therefore,  than  aught  around,  I  love  thee  more, 
And  pause  upon  my  journey,  for  thy  sake, 

A  little  longer  at  the  reedy  shore. 

Earth  cannot  boast  a  floweret  like  to  thee — . 

So  pure,  and  so  upsprung  from  purity. 


TUB  EAGLF/S  FEAST. 

By  D,  MacAshilL 

Proudly  from  thy  mountain  throne 
Into  the  storm— away. 

Thou  hast  dash’d  like  swift  bark  o’er  the  surge, 
Or  sea-bird  through  the  spray  ; 

I  saw  thee  rushing  southward,  where 
A  feast  of  flesh  is  spread-^ 

A  feast,  it  is  a  feast  of  death, 

A  banquet  of  the  dead  ; 

For  the  flash  of  fight  is  upward  cast, 


And  the  scream  of  death,  borne  on  the  blast, 
Tells  of  the  warrior’s  bed. 

Thou  sailest  bold,  amid  the  crash 
Of  the  pealing  thunder’s  wrath, 

The  lightning’s  flash  but  lights  thee  well 
On  thy  dark  and  trackless  path. 

•Screaming  amid  the  tempest’s  rush, 

.  As  if  laughing  at  its  might. 

The  winds  that  search  the  face  of  heaven, 

But  bear  thee  on  thy  flight  ; 

.Silent  and  stern  thou  sweepest  on, 

By  mountain  stream,  by  mountain  stone, 

Far,  far  Irom  mortal  sight. 

Away,  away,  and  stoop  not  now, 

’Tis  hut  the  silver  hair, 

The  palsied  limb,  the  dull  dim  eye 
Of  age,  that  glistens  there. 

On ! — thou  wilt  find  the  raven-hair’d, 

The  pale,  the  death-boiind  brow, — 

The  rich  dark  eye  of  lustre  bright. 

That  ne’er  was  dimm’d  till  now, — 

The  tossing  hair  like  a  deep,  dark  stream. 

As  it  flasheth  bright  in  the  pale  moonbeam— 
And  the  booming  blast  churmes  low. 

TTic  sound  of  distant  waters  seems 
Upon  thy  rushing  wing ; 

'  The  keen' glance  of  thine  eye  is  clear, 

As  is  the  desert  spring"; 

Swoop  upon  earth— with  ruthless  clutch 
Goi’ge  on  the  breast  of  snow,' —  * 

Scream  o’er  the  pride  of  manhood’s  lip, 

^Fhat  pride'  no  more  may^kiiow  ;  • 

For  the  hand 'which  late' the  red  brand  grasp’d, 
Is-neTveless  iioiv  in  Ihy  thlon  clasp’d— 

'The  heart  hath  lost  Its  gifnv.  ' 

I  .  ('.  •  ( '  •  i  '  , 

Feast  on,  feast  on,  for  there  arc  none  *' 

To  scare  thee  from f thy  pray,  i  . .  - 
The  well-aim’d  eye,  -the  rifle’s  flash,  . 

’  The  watch-dog’s  deep- mouth’d  bay ; 

The  aiTow’s  sped,  the  eye  is  dead, 

The  rifle’s  flash  is  quench’d  ;  » 

From  out  the  mouth  of  the  stag-hound,  • 

The  wolf  his  tongue  hath  wrench’d,  •  i 
Or,  stiff  and  cold  on  the  blood-moist  sward, 

He  sits  by  tho  corse  of  his  fallen  lord,  ' 

Deeply,  and  redly  drenchM. 


LITEOARV  CHITCHAT  AND  VAUIETIES. 


The  London  University ‘Calendar  for  contains  a  history 

of  tho  Institution,’  an  outline  by  each  Prof(‘Ssor  of  hi.s  jdaii  of  In¬ 
struction,  Examination  Papers,  Imurs  of  Attendance,  Fees,  Lists 
of  Prizemen,  cortiIic4it<>d  Stiideiits,  Proprietors, 

The  forthcoiuiiig  volmin*  of  tlie  FliUnburijh  Cabinet  Library,  is 
to  contain  the  Lives  and  Voyages  of  Drake,  (  avendish,  and 
Dainpier,  including  an  introductory  view  of  the  earlier  discoveries 
in  the  South  Sea,  with  portraits  engraved  in'  Ilorsbnrgh’s  best 
line  manner. 

Murray  animiinces  for  his  Family  Library,  tho  Life  of  Peter 
the  Great,  from  some  original  documents,  by  the  aiitJior  of  the 
Mutiny  of  the  Bounty ;  and  a  new  edition  of  Sir  Thomtis  Dick 
Lauder’s  MorayiJiire  Floods. 

“  The  Algerines,  or  the  Turiris  of  Naples,”  a  novel,  will  shortly 
ai>pear.  ’ 

“  Latham  House,  in  the  days  of  John  of  Gaunt,”  by  tlie  author 
of  “  The  Bandit,”  is  announced. 

Miss  E.  A.  Thelour,  of  the  Royal  Dancing  Academy  in  Paris, 
announces  a  splendid  4to  volume,  with  24  copperplate  Engra¬ 
vings,  reducing  this  elegant  and  healthy  exercise  to  scientific 
principles. 

The  new  edition  of  tho  Rev.  Mr  Stebhings*  Lives  of  the  Italian 
Poets,  will  comprise  several  additional  Jives,  including  that  of 
Ugo  Foscolo,  with  extracts  from  his  private  letters,  containing 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  his  last  hours. 
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Mr  Francis  Adams,  surgeon,  is  engaged  in  translating  the  me¬ 
dical  works  of  Paulas  .Fgeneta,  the  Greek  physician,  which  he 
will  illustrate  by  a  copious  commentary.  He  proposes  publishing 
by  subscription,  in  three  8vo  volumes.— Mr  James  Boyle,  author 
of  a  “  Treatise  on  Moxa,**  will  shortly  publish  an  Account  of  the 
Fevers  and  other  Diseases  prevalent  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  Medical  Topography  of  that  coast. — Dr  James  Hope 
is  writing  a  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Great 
Vessels. 

“  An  Officer  of  the  Bombay  Establishment”  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  a  Narrative  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  that 
Presidency,  in  all  branches  of  its  Administration,  together  with  si¬ 
milar  sketches  of  every  native  state  in  alliance  or  dependent  on  it. 
— Captain  T.  Lisle  Fenwick,  5Hth  Regiment,  has  in  the  press  “  A 
History  of  Ceylon,  under  the  government  of  Lieut-General  Sir 
Edward  Barnes.”  The  same  author  announces  “  Notes  of  a^’oy- 
nge  from  Ceylon  to  England,  with  some  remarks  on  the  present 
■tate  of  the  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Condition 
of  the  Slaves  in  these  Countries.” 

Mr  Thomas  Pringle  will  shortly  publish  the  “  Emigrant”  and 
other  Poems.  Tlie  scene  is  chiefly  African,  and  the  work  will  be 
beautifully  illustrated  by  characteristic  engravings  on  wood  and 
copper,  by  the  first  artists. 

The  author  of  the  “  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,”  is  prepa¬ 
ring  for  publication  a  work  entitled  **  Saturday  Evening.” 

Music. — Vincent  Novello  is  publishing  select  airs  from  “  Zeini- 
ra  and  Azor,”  arranged  for  the  pianoforte,  with  adlihitiim  accom¬ 
paniments  for  the  flute,  violin,  and  violoncello. — William  Hawes 
has  published  a  collection  of  Chants,  Sanstuses,  and  Responses  to 
the  Commandments,  as  used  at  St  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey. 
Mr  Hawes  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  introduction  of 
German  music  upon  our  stage. 

Painting,  Sc  lt.pti  ri:,  ^cc. — 'I’he  office-bearers  of  the  Scottish 
Academy  for  last  year  have  been  re-elected.— Mr  Nichols  an- 
nounc(*s  a  new  edition  of  the  “  Anecdotes  of  William  Hcjgarth,” 
with  complete  lists  of  his  paintings  and  prints,  and  an  account  of 
their  variations.  —  Proposals  have  been  issued  for  forming  a 
society  to  promote  and  encourage  the  art  of  medal  engraving,  by 
publishing  continually  medals  commemorative  of  eminent  men 
and  remarkable  events,  and  employing  none  but  native  artists  to 
execute  them.  If  conducted  in  a  right  spirit,  and  with  due 
energy,  such  an  association  may  raise  this  too  much  neglected 
branch  of  art. — A  spirited  engraving  from  one  of  I.,andseer’s  most 
living  sketches  will  form  one  of  the  vignettes  of  Quentin  Durward 
in  the  new  edition  ;  it  represents  the  hounds  of  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  tearing  down  the  Bohemian.  The  savage  grasp  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  the  tension  of  their  limbs,  and  the  bristling  of  their  hair,  is  all 
but  life. — Chantry’s  operations,  we  hear,  are  delayed  by  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  Leith  craners  to  adventure  their  machines,  during 
the  frost,  upon  a  huge  block  of  granite,  which  forms  part  of  the 
pedestal.  Is  it  true  that  the  subscription  having  faUen  short,  he 
defrays  the  pedestal  .and  erection  out  of  his  own  pocket  ?  Where 
shall  we  now  seek  for  a  garland  worthy  to  entwine  “  the  illus¬ 
trious  brow  of  Scotch  nobility  V* 

EniNBiniGii.— Paganini,  with  his  “  Farewell”  and  “  Last  Fare¬ 
well  Concerts,”  reminds  us  of  the  hero  who 

”  Fitted  the  halter,  and  traversed  the  cart. 

And  often  took  leave,  yet  seem’d  loth  to  depart.” 

—The  Charity  Concert  was  well  attended,  yet  sc.arcely  so  w’ell  as 
the  patronage,  the  talents  of  the  performers,  and  the  cause,  liad 
led  us  to  expect— The  Annual  Ihnner  of  the  Six  Feet  Club  t.akes 
place  to-day.  A  numerous  attendance  is  expected.  Some  names 
of  celebrity  are  mentioned  as  guests. — The  first  meeting  of  the 
Shakspearian  is  fixed  for  Monday  first.  This  aiiticip.atioii  of  the 
usual  season  has  been  occasioned  by  our  having  some  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  members  at  present  on  a  visit  to  the  city. 

Chitchat  from  Glasgow. — The  Solicitor-General  has  been 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  by  a  great  majority.-^ 
The  soirees  of  Anderson ’it  University  have  commenced  for  the 
season  ;  and  truly  delightful  meetings  they  are.  Cholera,  of  course, 
one  may  almost  say,  was  the  subject  of  the  opening  discourse, 
and  WHS  most  ably  traced  in  its  destructive  march  from  Jessoro 
by  Dr  Lawrie.  Mr  Graham  next  delivered  a  succinct  view  of  the 
chief  discoveries  in  chemical  science*  during  the  last  year.  Van.a- 
dium  and  Salaclnum  were  duly  mentioned,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  the  lecture  that  the  discovery  of  a  law,  or  ultimate  fact, 
in  the  interchange  of  certain  gases  and  atmospheric  air  in  tubes, 
was  stated.  It  is  curious  and  beautiful  to  a  deifree — pardon  the 
pun.  Its  operation  on  the  interior  economy  of  our  bodily  system 
was  perhaps  the  most  striking  part  of  it.  To  think  that  from 
Adam  onwards  it  has  assisteil  the  process  of  respiration,  and  only 
been  discovered  now,  is  wonderful  indeed.— Alexander  opens 
tho  Theatre- Royiil  on  Monday,  with  ”  The  Patriot  King.” 
His  Majesty  is  almost  adored  here,  and  said  and  sung  almost 
everywhere.— Au  excellent  simplification  of  Euclid  has  appear- 
ed  here,  by  one  of  our  ablest  Icctureri. 


Chitchat  FROM  Aherdf.kn. — .Signor  Paganini  has  been  here 
astonishing  and  delighting  the  Aberdonians  with  his  how  ing  aiKl 
single  string.  He  gave  two  grand  Concerts  on  the  evenings  of 
Friday  and  Saturday  last,  which  were  numerously  and  fashion 
ably  attended. — Mr  Wilderspin  has  been  giving  a  series  of  Lee 
tures  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  upon  the  Moral  and  Mental 
culture  of  Infants  of  all  classes,  preparatory  to  a  public  exliibi 
tioii  of  the  Aberdeen  Infant  School,  which  has  lately  been  esta 
blished.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  Sessional  ami  Infant  Schools  f„j. 
the  children  of  our  gre.at  m.anufacturing  population,  will  soon  be 
introduced  into  all  the  parishes  of  this  large  city,  and  the  adjoin 
ing  overgrown  parish  of  Old  M.achar.  —  Our  townsinan,  Mr 
Raraage,  has  commenced  his  annual  course  of  lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  ill  his  hall  in  George  Street. — M.  Thiodon,  from  Paris 
is  at  present  exhibiting  his  Mechanical  .and  Picturesipie  Arts  in 
Morisou’s  Hall,  Union  Street. — Au  excellent  schoolbook  has  late, 
ly  been  published  by  Messrs  .Smith  and  (  o.  of  Montrose,  entitled 
”  A  Selection  of  Moral  Lessons,  Natural  History,  Bible  Lessons 
and  Poetry  ;  exhibiting  a  regular  outline  of  such  Entertaining  and 
Useful  Knowledge,  as  is  most  proper  to  bo  communicated  to  the 
Young,  along  with  the  art  of  Reading ;  also  an  Appendix,  contain, 
ing  a  short  English  Gr.ammar  and  Dictionary,”  by  Alexander 
Spencer,  A.M.  Preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  Schoolmaster,  Fordoun. 
—Poetical  Ephemeras,  by  James  P.  Brown,  who  has  contributed 
several  pretty  pieces  of  poetry  to  the  pages  of  the  Aberdeen 
Journal,  Observer,  and  Magazine,  will  appear  early  in  December. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — There  is  nothing  new  at  the  great  houses. 
“  V'ictorine  ”  continues  to  he  the  chief  attraction  at  the  Adelphi, 
It  belongs  to  that  class  of  dramatic  works  now  heconiing  so 
fashionable,  in  which  different  jioriods  of  the  lives  of  the  same 
persons  are  t.Tkeii,  and  handled  as  so  many  interdependent 
dramsis.  In  ”  Victoriiie,”  there  is  an  .attempt  made  to  give  unity 
to  the  whole,  by  representing  the  intercalary  acts  as  a  dream.— 
Alexander  is  certainly  the  most  original  actor  on  the  stage.  Per. 
forming  the  Mock  Duke  at  Dumfries  lately,  he  advanced  in  tlu* 
last  scene  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  stooping  down  with  au 
elegant  wafture  of  his  hand  said — ”  Oh  I  gentlemen  in  the  pit  I  do 
sit  a  little  closer!  See,how  many  are  standing  round.”— Pasta  has 
left  Paris  for  Milan,  Caradori  for  Venice.  Blasis  is  at  Turin, 
Lahuide  at  Madrid.  Donzelli  .and  Zucchelli  have  been  singing  at 
Bologna.  .Malibran  is  going  to  P.aris.— Nothing  particular  at 
home. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

November  12 — 18. 

Sat-  The  Renegade,  The  Victuresque,  ^  Les  Tableaux  Vivant. 
Mon.  Pizarro,  Do,  Do, 

Tubs.  The  Renegade,  ^  The  Evil  Eye. 

Wed.  Maoheths  Medley  Diver tisement,  Dominique  the  Deserter, 
Sf  Les  TcUtleaux  Vivans, 

Thurs.  Marriage  of  Figaro,  8f  The  Evil  Eye, 

Fri.  The  Renegade,  Dominique  the  Deserter,  <S'  Les  Tableaux 
Vivans, 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ax  apology  is  due  to  the  author  of  ”  A  Visit  to  H.amilton 
Rowan,”  hut  the  delay  is  unavoidable. 

We  ought  to  have  informed  our  respected  friend  at  Dollar,  last 
week,  that  the  MS.  has  not  been  mislaid. 

Out*  mysterious  Correspondent,  who  has  seen  himself  in  print, 
although  he  never  published,  is  under  consideration. 

Argus  h;is  our  best  thanks,  and  is  exhorted  to  persevere the 
nuisance  in  question  shall  be  visited  with  our  heavy  indignation, 
and  that  right  speedily. 

Our  Naturalist  visited  the  Menagerie  during  the  week,  but 
found  that  owing  to  one  of  the  keepers  having  inadvertently  ^et 
down  a  huge  pail  of  an  intoxicating  liquor,  denominated  politic*, 
within  reach  of  the  anim.als,  they  were  all  in  such  a  state  of  ex¬ 
citement,  .as  rendered  it  dangerous  to  approach  them. 

♦f*  The  Court  of  Decorum,  not  wishing  to  occupy  the  public 
time  with  trifles,  take  the  pri'sent  opportunity  of  aiiiiuadverting 
upon  a  minor  error  of  some  moment.  They  advert  to  the  prac- 
tice  some  holies  have  adopted,  of  allowing  the  fur.lining  of  their 
shoes  to  fold  over.  The  srlufy  appearance  thus  communicated  to 
otherwise  respectable  enough  feet,  is  an  eyesore  they  cannot 
tolerate, 

N.  B.— To  a  correspondent,  who  subscribes  himself  Orator,  we 
can  only  answer,  that  Dr  W.  T.,  having  twice  in  public  meetings 
of  the  whole  inhabitants,  and  six  times  in  convocations  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren,  employed  the  figure  of  a  ship  with  great  eflect, 
it  is  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  his  private  property,  and  any 
person  attempting  to  appropriate  it,  will  be  guilty  of  felony* 


